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LE OF SENSE IN A HAY- | remuneration of solicitors should be regulated 


STACK OF LAW. 

Since the completion of my purchase of 
the shop next door from Jones* and the settle- 
ment of Mr.Tapes’s little account for the same, 
it has been my good fortune to meet with a 
treatise on Conveyancing, the perusal of which 
has tended considerably to allay any residuum 
of ill-humour which that transaction may 
have left behind. It is entitled “ A Complete 
Manual of Short Conveyancing,” and is the 
production of “ Herman L. Prior of Lincoln’s 
Tun, Esquire, Barrister at Law.” I gratefully 
recognise in it a significant portent of the 
downfal of “ general words.” 


“The defects of the present system of 


conveyancing,” remarks its author (who it 


must be ever remembered speaks with all 
the authority which a wig can confer), 
“obviously consist not so much in any legal 
technicalities in which the subject is involved 
(which in most transactions are, or need to 
be very trifling), as its notorious verbiage, 
arising from the want of sound uniform prin- 
ciples of thought, and language. An existing 
_ evil, this,” he proceedsto state, “ of the magni- 
tude of which no one, perhaps, can properly 
judge until he has made the boné fide attempt of 
ascertaining by actual perusal what his lease 
or marriage settlement can be all about.” 
Mr. Herman Prior then specifies two diffi- 
culties which stand in the way of any reform: 
one, “the superstition that the old form at 
present in use is (as the phrase goes) more 
formal,”—the other the not unnatural appre- 
hension that attorneys might keep aloof from 
the chamber of a conveyancer whose concise- 
ness lopped off the principal part of their 
emoluments. 

These difficulties I find Mr. Prior disposes of 


by the simple application of a little common | 


tense, “As regards the first,” he states, “ it 


ig Would seem competent to any writer or drafts- 
| Man, however humble, to adopt a set of forms | 
| purporting to contain just what is necessary | 


/ and no more—the answer to objectors of 
} Course being: If anything else can be proved 
to be essential, by all meansadd it, if not, 
| Where is the authority for its imposition ? 


} Yor the solution of the difficulty, he re/ers his | 
terders to the report of the Registration | 


Committee, in which it is suggested that the 
* Sce No, 415, page 284, of the present volume, 


} 
| 


| otherwise than by the length of the instru- 
ments which they ate called upon to prepare. 
Formerly, general practitioners of medicine 
| were paid in peoperiion to the quantity of 
| physic they administered ; and the number 
\of patients that were dosed to death, can 
| only be measured by the number of clients 
that are now driven mad by complicated 
law-deeds, or driven to ruin by ill-regulated 
law charges. Nor is the effect of the 
present system encouraging to the honest 
lawyer. “If,” said Lord Lyndhurst, in the 
House of Lords,* “a solicitor drew a deed or 
will of a given number of folios, he was 
entitled to a certain fee ; whereas, if he sat 
down, and, by bestowing great pains upon the 
document, succeeded in abridging its great 
length by one half, he would lose half his 
remuneration.” A premium is therefore 
held out for wordiness, and the solicitor’s 
interest is made to stand in direct antagonism 
to that of his client. 

Mr. Prior makes mention of two other 
points in the present system most requiring 
correction, namely: “the employment of 
recitals and the almost invariable want of 
veneralisation.” These defects it is his bold 
esign to remedy: “the first by the entire 
omission of recitals, The second by endeavour- 
ing to employ in each instance a general term 
wide and safe enough to render unnecessary 
either the employment of alternations, or the 
tedious specification of pee These 
are the main facts which I gather from my 
perusal of the book, 

In order, however, to allay any apprehen- 
sion which the promulgation of such a sys- 
tem might create in the bosom of Mr. Tapes 
and his professional brethren, I am glad to 
find that the writer “disclaims any intention 
of producing a treatise which should aspire 
to render every man his own conveyancer.” 
On the contrary, he states it to be his opinion, 
that the employment of short condensed 
language in feel documents will demand, 
more than ever, the aid of professional skill 
and experience. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that, having 
derived so much satisfaction from the perusal 
of the treatise myself, I at once determined 





* On March 26, 1855, in the Debate on the Court of 





Chancery Bill, 








386 [April 10, 1868.) 
to present Mr. Tapes with a copy of it. So | 
delighted was I, in fact, with the discovery 
that any gentleman. who had arrived at the 
dignity of Barrister-at-law, shonld dare thus 
practically to impugn the “wisdom of suc- 
cessive ages,” that I rushed off incontinently 
to Tapes, and, interrupting him in the elabo- 
ration of the seventy-first folio of a draft 
assignment of a cow-shed, desired his imme- 
diate perusal of the book, and as sound and 
speedy an opinion of it as he could give. 
“ Before you give me that opinion, however, 
Mr. Tapes,” I said (and every book in his 
extensive law library seemed to utter a hollow 
groan at the words), “allow me to tell you a| 
short story : 

“Once upon a time, the philosophers of the | 
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(Conducted by 


subsequently remedied by a decree that two 
deeds (the one supposed to be executed 


the day before the other) should be neces. 


sary to a conveyance of law in the place 
of one? That remedied again, it ruled by 


|a Parliamentary enactment, that one deed 


should be as effectual for the same purpose 
as two? At this very day makes it in- 
cumbent upon me, before I can be admitted 
to copyhold property, to be placed at one 
extremity of a long stick, the steward of the 
manor at the other, and two tenants by copy 
of Court Roll clinging on indiscriminately by 


| the centre ; I having eventually to pay very 


handsomely for my share in this genteel 
comedy ? Now, Mr. Tapes, I would ask you if 
this is the most desirable foundation on which 


period were thrown into great perplexity by | to erect our great system of jurisprudence, and 
the assertion that a bowl of water containing | whether it may not be possible, after all, that 
a live fish did not weigh more than the same/|the wisdom of successive ages should turn 
bowl and water weighed’ without the fish. | out to be not absolutely infallible ?” 

On what principle of pneumatics, hydro-| To this Mr, Tapes made answer by asking 
statics, or hydraulics, this eccentric doctrine | my permission to state a case. “ Supposing,’ 
could be accounted for, the philosophers were said that gentleman, “that I had made use of 
unable to determine. At length one of the! the remarkably concise form which I find at 
body—a young man probably, and evidently | page sixty-six of Mr. Prior’s book, instead of 
an unworthy member of that grave and reve-| the more solid and lengthy conveyance wiich 
rend society—suggested that it might be as|I prepared for yousome little time ago. Sup- 
well, before exhausting any more theories, to| pose that this deed of conveyance should at 
weigh the bowl. This being done, lo! the|some future period come under the investi- 
bowl and water when it contained the fish, | gation of a lawyer of—we will say—not very 
proved to be heavier than the bowl and water | liberal views, and that he, not recognising the 
without the fish, by exactly so much as the) familiar verbiage of the usual form, should 
weight of the fish. Now, I wish you to|throw a doubt on its validity. Before 
understand, Mr. Tapes, that, in my view of| whom would the doubt be argued? Before 
the matter, the author of this book is the|the very men who are most notoriously 
unworthy philosopher who has had the teme-| wedded to precedent, and who look upon any 











rity to weigh the bowl.” 

I subsequently made it my business to 
learn Mr. Tapes’s opinion of the book, which 
he gave me in this wise: 

“Sir,” said that gentleman, in his severest | 
legal manner, “I have perused and examined | 
the treatise which you submitted to me, and | 
I am bound to say, that it very fairly meets 
the requirements (however exorbitant they 
may be) of a loose, and legally speaking 
degenerate age, and contains many ad- 
mirable forms. You will be aware, however, 
at the same time, that the many excellent 
and matured forms which are at present in 
use have been sanctioned by the accumulated 
wisdom of successive——” 

“Mr. Tapes,” I interrupt, “no more of 
that an you love me. Are you aware that 
the venerable sapience of which you were 
aboutto speak, consigned your fellow-creature 
to the gallows, up to a period not very 
remote, for stealing sheep, or for stealing 
anything that was worth more than ten- 
pence ? It consigned others to the terrible 
torture of the peine forte et dure? It made 
it necessary that before the absolute owner- 
ship of property could pass from vendor 
to purchaser, that an absurd ceremony 
should be gone through, which you your- 
self will remember as livery of seisin? That 


departure from the rule laid down by the 
accumulated wisdom of successive ages, with 
orthodox horror. This being the case, I must 
state that I shall not incur the responsibility 
of adopting the short form (excellent though 
I allow it to be) until the system of con- 
veyancing, of which it is the fruit, shall have 
received the sanction of Parliament.” 
Assuming the latter argument urged by 
Mr. Tapes to possess some show of reason, 
I will merely, by one example, endeavour to 
explain what it is the design of Mr. Prior to 
effect, and I will leave it tomy readers todecide 
whether an application to Parliament, re- 
sulting in the adoption of his system, 
would confer any lasting benefit upon the 
public. In the conveyance of the barber's 
shop from Jones to myself,—which may 
be taken as a fair average specimen of 4 
simple conveyance in fee,—I find a wondrous 
expenditure of words. It commences with a 
veldnitieoes recital of the deed whereby Jones 
became possessor of the property. It then 
sets forth, in ax many words as possible, how 
that that gentleman and I have agreed, the 
one to sell and the other to buy. Then, 
follows the witnessing part, and an elaborate 
statement of the amount of purchase-money, 
and that Jones gives me a receipt for the 
same. Then, that gentleman, after floundering 
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| chain of title.” 


| Mises. 


Charles Dickens.) 
about for a considerable period ina labyrinth 
of verbal difficulty, grants and conveys the 

remises, together with a great many privi- 
eges and appurtenances, and all the estate, 
and all deeds, and a great many other con- 
tingent advantages besides, Then, I find 
that I am required to have and to hold the 
premises in the way therein somewhat fully 
specified. Then, I declare that my wife shall 
not be entitled to dower; finally, Jones, 
not to be behindhand, plunges into such a 
confused sea of covenants and declarations, 
that it is only by the professional assistance 
of Mr. Tapes Iam enabled to specify them 

enerally as “That he is lawfully seised, 

as good right to convey. For quiet en- 
joyment, Free from incumbrance, and For 
further assurance.” 

Now, in turning to the two hundred and 
ninety-eighth page of Mr. Prior’s Manual, I 
find a conveyance of precisely the same nature 
as the above, contained within the space of 
fifteen printed lines, and consisting (exclusive 
of the parcels, which it is his design to place 
in a schedule at the foot of the deed) of three 
legal folios. There are no recitals ; for, as 
that gentlemen very pertinently observes, 
“although, as a literary production, a con- 
veyance is much more complete and satis- 
factory for exhibiting the preliminary state 


of the title at length—yet, as in practice this | 


has always been well sifted beforehand, and 
every party to the instrument is assumed to 
be cognisant of it, it does seem monstrous 
that the entire process should be gone through 
again, and the draft swelled to thrice its 
needful length for the benefit of some exoteric 
reader in after times, who, even if he exist, 
will not accept these statements on the faith 
of the document itself, but will require their 


| strict proof: viewing the document not as an 


isolated fact, but as merely one link in the 
For reasons equally cogent, 
but of too technical a nature and too great a 
length to be admitted here, the Habendum 
clause is not inserted, nor are there any 
general words or elaborate covenants. ‘The 
conveyance simply consists of the following 
heads. First: That, in consideration of so 
much money paid to him, the granter conveys 
to the grantee and his heirs the premises 
described in the schedule thereto annexed, 
with their legal or usual appurtenances. 
Second: A declaration that no widow of the 
grantor should be dowable out of the pre- 
Third: A covenant from the grantor 
that, notwithstanding anything done or know- 


| ingly suffered by the grantor, he is entitled 


to execute the grant of the hereditaments 
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It remains, therefore, for the public to 
make their election between Mr. Tapes and 
his sixty folios on the one hand, and Mr, 
Herman Prior and his three folios on the 
other. For the rest, does any gentleman 
desire to enjoy the unusual luxury of being 
able to comprehend his marriage settlement, 
the lease of his house, the mortgage of 
his property, or the clauses of his last will 
and testament? If any gentleman should 
entertain, or should ever so fall from his 
high estate as to come in course of time by 
slow degrees to entertain, this singular wish, 
then let him instruct his lawyers, in their 
preparation, to consult the pages of Mr, 
Herman Prior’s Manual of Short Convey- 
ancing, and to proceed accordingly. 


DOWN AMONG THE DUTCHMEN. 
x 


THERE are theatres down among the 
Dutchmen—in a small way, that is. The 
drama is not likely to take fast root in that 
marshy soil, The delicate tones and light 
shading of the mimetic art are lost upon the 
retina of our Dutchman, More easily to be 
conceived is it, that heshould take with hearti- 
ness to palpable sights and shows—things that 
i strike home at once, without necessity for any 
|thinking work. Tumblers, funambulists, 
and showmen generally,would seem to be in 
prodigious favour with him. Were Punch and 
Judy but naturalised ; could that ill-assorted 
pair get anything like a chance—any kind of 
an opening—it might be safely predicated 
that it would attain extraordinary popularity, 
and become an institution of the country as 
much as Schiedam or Curagoa. He would 
be never weary of contemplating that un- 
happy scene of discord: would neglect, it is 
to be feared, his daily business. Would have 
a private apparatus in his own house, with a 
permanent power of representation. Would 
wear his thorax unto soreness, striving to 
compass that reedy tone with which the mis- 
guided husband objurgates his hapless spouse. 
It does really surprise me that no one has yet 
thought of introducing to their notice this 
mirth-moving entertainment. 

Has he the pantomime? The harlequinade, 
clown, pantaloon, and columbine? I know 
not: but such facetious personages would of 
a surety tickle him woundily, How would 
he chuckle internally, as the funny creature 
comes forward to the footlights, turning in 
his toes, and hailing them with his old salu- 





tation, Here we are! How would he roar 
at the larcenies, the policemen jokes, the 





free from incumbrance, and that he and every | buffetings, the tumbles, and the jumpings 
Person claiming under or in trust for him) through tamborinesand glasswindows! Have 
Will, at the cost of the grantor, his heirs and) they such things, or the bare notion of such 
assigns, do all acts required for perfect ing | things ? Perhaps, after all, a certain training, 
such grant. There the deed ends, and it is} from tender years would, be found essential. 
upon this principle of careful condensation| He should be broken in, as it were, panto- 
that the whole of the forms in the volume| mimieally. 

are framed, But he has theatrical shows, and a theatre 
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or two in certain of his great towns. They 
are not by any means racy of: the soil, 
and have but a sickly growth. That canal 
atmosphere cannot be salubrious: and the 
loose shifting soil is not adapted for the| 
nurture of the gay theatrical plant. The 
keen sense of enjoyment is much diminished | 
by having to struggle down a noisome alley, | 
and by the consequent bearing into the Temple 
of damp boots. Much diminished, too, by 
canal miasma in hot pursuit, which enters 
with you, and takes a ticket simultaneously, 
and obligingly bears you company through 
the entire piece. Altogether, then, it is 
searcely a Dutch institution. I do sup- 
pose that about six might be set down as the | 
full complement of theatres in the whole! 
country. But, alack! even these are not in 
full work more than half the year round ; and | 
that so lamely and unfashionably, as to| 
break the hearts and banks of hapless | 
Managers. ‘There is a dead season and 
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the dead. It is such 
certain of our own provincial houses enjoy : 
opening spasmodically, and closing spasmo- 
dically on seizure of properties and scenic 
effects. 

There is a huge sheet, large as a flag, to be 
seen adhering to coffee-room walls, which is 
the conveniently-sized handbill or bill of 
dramatic fare for the night. The stranger | 
has choice—if he come in the quick or live 
season, that is—of recreating himself with a| 
little free French comedy at the Vaudeville, | 
or an he so list, with broad Dutch fun at the 
Dutchman’s own theatre. If he be a curious 
man, he will elect at once the native growth, 
setting aside the spurious French crop, which 
may be seen to better advantage on its own 
ground, And so, on one slack night, being 
utterly stranded and left high and dry on the 
shore of Ennui, my eye lights Jazily on one 


| 
| 
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pass, indicated promiscuously. He was a 





(Condueted by 


Moslem, that man with the pipe ; and as he 
received his fee, I fancy I saw his lips move, 
uttering the believer’s aspiration of, God is 
great ! 

A dark ungainly building the place of en- 
tertainment, with a dim lamp or two over- 
head. A little pond before the principal 
entrance, and no public. No eager rush of 
enthusiastic pit populace ; no unruly gallery 
element; no clamorous obtrusion of bills; 
no importunate pressure from the orange 
interest. A dark, dull, repelling entrance to 
Hades, suggesting to such as go in, to leave 
all hope behind. 

At a little counter, the stranger may 
pay down his money, but may not take 
his choice, for there is but one price to alk 
portions of the house. He has fears that he 
will have to sit solitarily in his loge, balcon, 
or box; but still such lonely grandeur 


| bringeth with it a certain salve, ministering 
a live season, with sure preponderance of| to that aristocratic seed sown deeply in the 


an existence as/| 


hearts of all men—pre-eminently in that of the 
Briton abroad. Boxkeeper will be so good, 
therefore, as to lead the way to convenient 
seat in the balcon—a good seeing and hear- 
ing place. 

Grim shrug from the man of boxes. I 
have a shrewd suspicion he is laughing in- 
wardly, somewhere towards the pit of his 
stomach, where Dutchmen usually laugh, 
But he makes no sign, merely leads the way 
downwards, opens a door, and goes back as 
he came. He is the only living thing I have 
seen as yet about the place ; and to this hour 
I am not quite sure but that it was the same 
hand that received my money at the little 
counter, and then went round privily, and 
took the ticket. Like the theatrical official 
in the Rejected Addresses, he was thus 
enabled to give the check he takes, 

But, stepping across the threshold of that 





of the broad sheets, fluttering idly against 
the wall. The play bill for that night—play 
bill of the Rijks Dutch Theatre—which sets 
out in thick squat characters—quite in keep- 
ing with the country—very fair promise of 
entertainment. I will go. 

It isa great way off, and entails certain 
loss of way, and questioning, and setting 
right, and loss of road again. Which little 
contradictions were all to be taken squo 
animo, as the Roman has it: this country 
being, in truth, full of such crosses. And so 
I get myself lost and found again, with sin- 
gular evenness of temper, until at last it 
seems good to fall back upon a guide, in the 
shape of a man with a pipe. 

The man with the pipe has nothing to say. 
He can only point. So when he is questioned 
as to remoteness of place of entertain- 
ment, he points in a promiscuous way, giving 
his hand a sort of here, down, and every- 


furlong away, er two? Flourish of assent. 
It was still towards that point of the com- 


opened door, the disgusted stranger finds 
himself standing in the bare solitude of the 
pit. Comfortless place enough for the thea- 
trical man’s recreation! And that Utopia 
of baleon loge, or box,—one glance upwards 
will lay such notions for ever. A heavy 
gallery, such as is found in Dissenting places 
of worship, supplies the place of such vanities, 
Everything rude, everything in the rough, 
everything untheatrical. A horrid doubt 
crosses the mind of the stranger,—perhaps, 
after all, it may be a Dissenting place of 
worship ? * 

Some fifty souls inthe house—mostly men, 
but more females than ladies. There is also 
in the house, what could have been very 
well dispensed with: a thick cloud of 
tobacco vapour, which does not minister to 
the theatrical man’s delectation; for, every 
man present is diligently engrossed with 
keeping a cigar alive, working on with 


where flourish. Was it distant, near—one | strange vigour and perseverance. A few 


jmore come iv, and light at their neigh- 
ibour’s fire, and then sounds of tuning are 
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_ op and mar, and something concerning Kon 


| quarter-deck, Most unprepossessing young 


| atall, and that the villain of the piece may 


| & dexterous and jointless manner that was 





Charles Dickens.) 


heard in the orchestra, It is time to study 
the bill. 

From that document it is to be gathered 
that the first piece is one bearing the title of 
Op het Land, which in the English tongue 
signifies, Of the Land. Grand melodrama 
of thrilling interest, appareutly,—for I could 
follow it but lamely indeed. First it flashed 
upon me that this must be Mr. Mark Lemon’s 
ingenious Adelphi drama, Sea and Land, | 
done into Dutch by sharp Dutch play- 
wright, No, it proves to be out of the! 
French. 

He would be a wise stranger who should 
unriddle the mystery of the plot. Melo- 
drama, yet no violence; thrilling in- 
terest, yet no pistol-shots! Fat heroine in| 
white, declaiming harsh language, lavishing | 


door-booren, and other strange jargon, which 
she gave out hoarsely, like a captain on his 


person for any unlicensed man of spirit—any 
proper-minded outlaw, corsair, or pirate- 
captain—to run the usual risks of his pro- 
fession ; small encouragement for the youth 
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of low degree, and corpulent person, who, it 
was plain, aspired to the hand of the young 
woman. More than that, was not to be made 
out ; beyond a faint, glimmering notion that 
young and unprepossessing lady might have 
been wronged in “early life by the villain of 
the piece, Still, 1am so much in the dark as 
to the whole march of the incidents, that I | 
may be doing serious injustice to this last| 
named gentleman, who, all the while, may 
have been a very worthy person, fulfil- 
ling his social duties in an exemplary 
manner. It is certain, however, that to him 
was addressed most of the injured lady’s 
declamatory adjuration, ‘calling down (as it 
seemed to me) the vengeance of heaven on 
the unworthy trespasser. Here, too, it just 
occurs to me that the unprepossessing woman 
may not have been injured in early life 


have been only urging his suit—or, indeed, 
may have been no other than the pére 
noble harshly constraining his daughter's 
affections. 

All which constructions were fairly open to 
the stranger, to spell out, which way he would. 
He might as well have gotten into the Nie-| 
buhrlegends. There was a comic doctor, too, 
who was the source of infinite chuckling, and | 
who had a way of rubbing his own back, in 


highly diverting. 

There was one plethoric old gentleman at 
the end of a bench whom this movement 
affected so painfully as to cause him to fall 
backward from his seat, on the verge of suffo- 
cation from successive spasms of internal | 
Stomach-laughter. He was raised to his feet 
quite purple, but was off again when the 
comic physician repeated his droll manceuvre. | 
Here again, too, I may be all astray, attaching | 
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this gentleman toa profession with which 
he may have had no concern in the world, 
To him, too, was addressed the greater part 
of the observations of the injured lady: 
with which, to do him full justice, he seemed 
to sympathise most heartily. 

All honour to him, doctor or no doctor ! 

What became of that injured woman I 
was never able to discover. She disappeared 
suddenly, and without violence, towards the 
middle of the last act. Whether she died 
quietly in her bed, at her father’s residence, or 
was basely decoyed into a dark place by the 
villain, and there stabbed ; or was poisoned ; 
or died of pure inanition like the hapless 
widower, known as Baron Lovell: whether 
she passed through one or all of these 
thresholds to immortality, are so many moot 
points open to speculation, 

By the time the curtain had come down, 
the house had filled in pretty well, and the 
cloud had thickened to a deep fog. The 
men below are working with a remorseless 
intensity, thickening the fog every instant. 
In aid of whom floats in subsidiary cloud 
from the Dissenting gallery. Waiters all ac- 
coutred, thread their way busily among the 
smokers, carrying live matches, quite after the 
manner of the gentlemen who attend race- 
courses, saying as they go, something that 
may very likely mean,—Cigars t’light! cigars 
light! Practically it would seem to amount 
to the invitation of: “ Gents, please to give 
your orders ; the waiter’s in the room !” for 
there is eternal tide of trays and spider- 
stemmed glasses and tun-shaped black bot- 
tles setting in steadily—ceaselessly, too— 
towards inspired audience, The tide flows in 
through aside-door whence cometh the music 
of clinking glasses—where, too, hand-maidens 
are in full work, filling, refilling, and com- 
pounding. 

It should have been mentioned, that even 
when the injured lady’s cup of sorrows was 
being filled over, the unfeeling work of 
replenishing those cups of comfort went 
forward diligently and without compune- 
tion, 

During the interval, the orchestra plays. 
Suffice it to say, its music was nor that of 
the spheres, whatever that may be. It was 
in the brass department that the departure 
from the laws of harmony was the widest 
and saddest. It might have been half-a- 
dozen mail-coach-guards gotten together, and 
blowing for the bare life. It was of the fair 
order—of the row-de-dow species — of tin- 
tinniest! The big drum served them in good 
stead that night. 

Second piece: Het Scheeps Jungker. Le 
Mousse, that is; or, in plain English, the 
Midshipman. I note that divers nautical 
gentlemen in the front rows, who have been 
following the woes of the injured lady with 
unconcealed impatience, now hitch up their 
garments, and settle themselves comfortably. 
‘Lhis piece will be in their line, grateful as 
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would be the nautical drama at the Theatres | place in business season — just under a 
Royal Plymouth or Portsmouth. Nodoubt|church and on the edge of a canal—kept 
the upright tar would be brought on—the|for itself, and is certainly a praise- 
noble being who flies to the aid of females—| worthy institution. It might, perhaps, put 
who will have asmall armoury of sentiments,|to shame American troupes and bare- 
songs, and oaths, and who will be port| backed steeds, and daring acts. They have 
admiral, and marry the young woman of rank |a noble Pavilion, much on the transat- 
whom he has saved from drowning, before the | lantic model, with some dozen perform- 
end of the piece. Terrible infliction he must | ances daily,—pavilion on each occasion being 
have been for our fathers, that model of sea-| filled to overflowing. Not being a riding. 











man manufactured by Mr. Thomas Morton, 
and it must be accounted one of the blessings 
of our enlightened age, that these noble crea- 
tures have been long since dismissed the 
service theatrical. 

All through this nautical drama are grave 
and serious seamen, together with a comic 
tar, who is regarded with immense favour by 
his brethren off the stage. 
unhappily hangs a cloud. What the midship- | 
man has to do with the tars, or both with 
the heroine —or, indeed, who is actually | 
the midshipman: the person who seems to 
come nearest to that idea being of very ma- 
ture years—such questions it is indeed hope- 
less to resolve. 

Finally came the great feature of the 
night. Mademoiselle Amalie of the Theatres 
Imperial in many countries, and first dancer 
at the court of Selters-Vasser, would perform | 

as-seul, ballet d’action, daring entrechats, 
in that daring piquant style which had won 
her such fame at the Imperial Theatres. Poor 
soul! She must have worked at many thea- 
tres—Imperial and otherwise—worked until 
her poor limbs had stiffened beneath her. It 
was desperate labour that ballet d’action. She 
might have been pirouetting in a ploughed 
field, with such toil did she heave her 
heavy form upward. Amalie of the Im- 
perial Theatres and the ‘Court of H.S. H. 
the Grand Herzog of Selters-Vasser, this 


man himself, our brother delights in these 
| equestrian feats, 

When Mr. W. B. Childers takes that 
double sommersault backwards—a feat never 
before attempted in any age or country—the 
pipe falls from his (our Dutch brother’s) 
mouth with wonder. His little eyes distend 
as Mademoiselle Victorine goes through her 


But over the plot | graceful act on a highly-trained courser, and he 


is utterly bewildered when the bodily con- 
tortionists perform their astounding feats, 
There is literally not room to swing a cat at 
one of these performances. 

Mynheer goes again and again, and brings 
his women-kind with him. It is a great sea 
son altogether. 

Up at La Haye of the sweet water, they 
have a charming little French Theatre, not 
a stone’s throw from those green groves be- 
fore spoken of. So, of those summer evenings, 
the pleasure-seeker may take his after-dinner 
stroll among the trees, and then turn him 
back leisurely and come in time for the little 
French opera, just as the overture is begin- 
ning. His Majesty and august court deigns 
occasionally to visit the little theatre. Per- 
sons of quality have their loges there, and 
altogether it is a pleasant little place. It is, 
what may be called, playing at opera 
boxes, 

Sparkling French Operettas, M. Adolphe 
Adam’s “ Chalet,” and the famous “ Postil- 





should, in common humanity, be thy last 
campaign ! 

The tars were delighted. They should 
have called for a hornpipe; but, perhaps, 
had mercy on Amalie, now showing painful 
signs of distress. It was enough for her 
to have struggled through the ballet d’action. 
To say the truth, Amalie’s person was, 
searcely shaped for that profession. She was 
altogether of the earth, earthy. 

French melodrama, French comic-piece (for 
the midshipman came from that country, 
too) and French ballet! Still the French 
craze! The old tune ! 

All over and emptied before ten—the 
sailors gone home to their ships—the citizens 
to their houses,—poor ancient Amalie to her 
lodging—before ten. 

At the great fair time in Amsterdam 
many shows find their way to the town. 
They are of the booth order chiefly; the 
usual ruck of menageries, wax-work, strolling 
drama, and the like. But there is one horse- 
SS raerren that comes annually, 
and an open plot of ground, market- 





lon,” are very prettily played : 


*O qu’il est bon! qu’il est bon! 
Qu'il est bon ! 
Ce brave postillon.”’ 


Such a grateful refrain the stranger may 
take home with him to his caravanserai— 
chanting it softly as he goes along to his 
chamber: “OQ! qu’il est bon, qu’il est bon,” 
&e. 

At Rotterdam, too, Polyglot city, with 
Babylonian tinge, far greater things are 
attempted. Of Sunday nights, monthly, 


Whither resort English, French, and Hol- 


pandemonium. The whirl, dance, and clash 
London pandemonia style. Against dead- 
walls are to be seen ancient fragments of 
posters, announcing, in the old red charac 
ters, that M. Jullien would be there with 
his unrivalled band. All couched, how 
ever, in the Dutch tongue, even to the glow- 
ing description, setting out poetically the 























grand masqued balls! nothing short of that. | 


landers, who fuse into the true polynational | 





of music, are in the true Parisian and 
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Fall of Sebastopol! It is curious meeting | 


there old friends in this new dress. 
So much concerning Dutch matters thea- 
trical. 


A TALE OF AN OLD MAN’S YOUTH. 


Everyong, who has ever read that terrible 

book, The Mysteries of Paris, will probably 
| remember a scene, towards its close, where 
| the escaped galley-slave, the Maitre b’Ecole, 
| arrives, blind and helpless, and lame, and old, 
at a farm beyond Paris, and asks shelter for 
| the night. The dogs spring savagely at him 
| as he enters, and would gladly tear him in 
| pieces, if they could, and he looks down at 
| the wicked little Tortillard who guides him, 
| and whispers, “They smell the blood. These 
are the same clothes I wore, the day I killed 
_ the cattle-merchant at Poissy.” He goes in 
—he sits down in the warm kitchen of the 
| farm-house, and takes his evening-meal with 
the servants. But, lest he should be too com- 
fortable—lest one stray gleam of sunshine 
should fall upon his path, Tortillard, who 
seems to have been his evil genius, hits upon 
a plan—a diabolical invention worthy of him- 
self—by which he can recal him from the 
| reverie into which he seems falling. The 
chains he wore as a galley-slave have left a 
| wound in his leg, which will never heal, and 
which is most painful at times, The boy sits 
directly opposite to him, at table, and with 
all the malice of a little fiend, aims now and 
then a kick at him, which hits the open 
| wound, and almost makes him scream with 
| agony, while at the same time he exclaims, 
| “Mon pauvre papa! mon pauvre papa !” with 
| an affected concern which wins the hearts of 
| all around him. 
It is many a year since I read the story, 
| but as I go on through life, Tortiliard seems 
to meet me on every side, In fact, he may be 
called a good type of the world, Have you 
a private grief or misery concealed, like the 
wound of the escaped convict, yet always 
throbbing and tingling, even in your most 
quiet moments? Be sure the world will 
find it out, and pierce to the very centre of 
it with a careless blow. If we cut, or in any 
way maim a limb, it becomes at once the 
’ limb of all others which is most certain 
to be hit against the corners of tables and 
chairs; it is the limb againat which people 
_ stumble and open doors, with accidental 
recurrences, which look very much like 
_ settled purposes. And so with sorrows, That 
nerve of our hearts which can least bear 
| exposure, is always most exposed,—and here 
a twinge, and there a sudden faintness, as we 
_ turn sharp angles in the path of life, show us 
| that it is sensitive as ever. 

Ihave thought of this, I fancy, more than 
most men; because I, myself, have such a 
sorrow. And I find that everything around 
me—things which, in themselves, are very 

to me—have a power to awaken it. I 
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never see a violet upon a meadow-bank, that 
I donot remember a fairer flower that smiled 
into life and beauty, and then faded before my 
eyes. I never see a star, at night, without a 
thought of eyes more brilliant. I never hear 
a bird singing its happy heart out, in the sum- 
mer time, without a sigh for a voice, now 
hushed for ever. 

I lived long, long ago, in another land: in 
a quiet New England village, which nestled 
in the heart of the Green Mountains, of that 
most beautiful of all the states, Vermont. 
That village is known to many as the 
birthplace and early home of Powers, the great 
American sculptor, The brain and heart 
that designed the peerless Greek Slave, 
were working beside the  silver-flowing 
Queechy, some forty or fifty years ago, 
in many a prank of boyish mischief, and 
the hands that carved and chiselled that 
white dream of beauty, then wielded a 
ponderous jack-knife, and whittled out of bits 
of wood some faint foreshadowing, perhaps, of 
that which was yet to come. It was this 
that had tempted me to select it from all 
others for my summer residence, during a 
year of sickness and distress in the City of 
New York. It had a pretty English name— 
Woodstock—and was, I think, the fairest 
valley on which my eyes ever fell, 

River and mountain, the bright Queechy, 
and the king of the hills, Mount Tom, lake 
and wood, and forest,—all were there. From 
one summit you looked down upon a region of 
pastoral beauty, with pretty low cottages, 
wide green meadows, and grazing flocks ; 
from another you saw a fertile valley, with 
the river winding, like a serpent, through it, 
and mirroring in its bosom the clear blue 
sky. A third ascent, and a rock-bound 
country, gloomy with fir-trees, and keep- 
ing an unbroken silence like that of Siberia, 
met your view ; while high up, upon the very 
summit of the great mountain, a lonely pond 
was lying, of which the school-children told 
strange tales, It had once stretched over vast 
acres, and bears and wolves had drunk from 
it when the country was wild and new, but 
with the march of civilisation, it had changed. 
Little by little the earth had filled it in, till 
the visitor could walk for half a-mile securely 
on what had once been treacherous slime. 
But the ground nome always beneath a 
step, and the prudent took good care not to 
venture too near the edge. I walked upon it 
once myself, and thought it very like these 
hearts of ours, in which, though we step 
ever 80 softly, we are ever liable to sink in 
beyond our depths, and, perhaps, rise no 
more, 

But these were not all the attractions of 
the place. There were beautiful walks and 
drives; there were miniature lakes, upon 
which to row or sail a pleasure-boat; and 
a park, which was the pride of the whole 
state. It had grown up with the town, 
changing from an oval strip of ground, just 
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boarded in and called a common, to a beauti- 
ful enclosure, hemmed in with maple trees as | 
straight and luxuriant as trees could well be, | 
decorated with an iron fence and gates, | 
abounding with little walks and footpaths, | 
and, in the spring, decked with grass as 
green as that of the Emerald Isle, and 
speckled and spangled with those two flowers 
of childhood—buttercups and daisies—like a 
carpet brought from Fairyland. It was a) 
pretty place. I used often to sit and read 
and muse there; but when the summer| 


the floor, which I knew was nothing more 
nor less than the fragments of the bier on 
which the coffins had once been borne out, 
but which, just then, I was pleased to mag- 
nify into the bones of a skeleton. The tender 
blue of an American summer’s day was in 
the sky, and the sun shone down brightly 
and hotly. Nothing seemed to stir, save the 
grasshopper who leaped and chirped among 
the graves—a kind of Old Mortality among 
the insect tribe. 

I followed the path still farther. And now, 


months brought the usual influx of city | for the first time, it began to wind beside 
visitors, I lett the place to them, and wan-| one of those bright leaping brooks, peculiar 
dered off in search of others more lonely. ‘to America, and to New England most of 
In one of my mid-day walks, I struck all. I sauntered along, looking for minnows 
suddenly upon a grass-grown road, leading |in the sun-light, and wishing I had nothing 
off the main path, at the distance of some} more to do than to spend existence in the 
three miles from the town, I followed it up|same way, when a laugh, most clear and 
a little hill, switching with my cane at the | musical, made me start and look up. 
peppermint that grew on each side, or stop-| The road had wound around, so that the 
ping to watch a speckled adder who glided | lonely grave-yard upon the hill was shut out 
lazily in and out from the fragrant thicket, as|from my sight. In its place I beheld before 
I drew near to, or receded from, his home. | me a long avenue, or rather grove, of maple 
An old house stood half-way up this hill, | trees, clothing the base and summit of another 
which was evidently the homestead of some | hill, far higher, The sparkling brook, with 
well-to-do farmer. It was large and square,|a last gush of music, leaped into the sunlit 
and standing back, with an orchard climbing | recesses of this forest, and was lost to my 
the green hills at its rear. Across the road|sight. But, on my right hand, stood a little 
which I was following, and just opposite the| bird’s nest of a white-washed cottage, sur- 
house, were three immense barns, whose! rounded.on all sides by a field of waving oats 
great doors were standing open, to admit the | now nearly breast-high. A narrow footpath 
carts of hay the oxen were drawing slowly |led from the rustic gate, up to the cottage 
from the hill pastures. Through these doors | door, which stood open ; and at a well, close 
I caught a glimpse of the river-road below, | by the house, stood a young girl, apparently 


the river itself, the covered bridge, blue sky, 
and the woods beyond. It was a delicious 
bit of colouring, dons by the hand of the 
Great Artist himself. At my feet was a 
little pool of stagnant water, on which some 
white geese and ducks were fraternising, 
while a brood of half-grown turkeys, with 
their melancholy “Quit-quit,” were making 
up a foraging party for an excursion after 
grasshoppers across the farm. 

But the road, with its faint wheel-track 
on either side, and its broad streak of green 
in the middle, stretched on beyond the farm- 
house and the barns, and I soon lost sight of 
them as I descended the other side of the 
hill. It was more lovely here, if such a thing 
were possible ; because, with the same view, 
and with the same houses standing in the 
distance, I also found a silence beneath the 
blue sky of noon that was delightful. On 
one side of the fallen stone wall, a thicket of 
blackberries had grown over a heap of ruins, 
which marked the site of the first church or 
meeting-house ever erected in the town. On 
the other, and across the road, lay a little 
grave-yard, sloping quietly down to the road 
and river below. The gate had rusted from 
its hinges and Jay upon the ground, half- 
hidden by the long grass that was growing 
over it. The tomb had not been in use for 
many a year; and as I peeped through the 
evacks of its door, I saw something lying on 


fishing with a line for something in the water, 
| while a dark-eyed and very beautiful lady 
|stood on the steps looking at her. A fat 
| brown-and-white dog, with broad feet which 
turned out ludicrously—as if in no other way 
they could support the weight of his body— 
sat on the greensward in front of the gate, 
blinking sleepily at the sunshine and the 
| flies. When he at last saw me, he put up 
his head and gave a terrible howl, as if he 
felt deeply insulted by my approach—a sound 
which alarmed his young mistress, so that 
she dropped the line she held, and started 
back from the well in dismay. I then saw 
that she had long auburn curls, and that 
| her face was full of that exquisite life and 
| light and bloom, which youth and a sunny 
|heart can shed upon the most irregular 
| features. There was nothing for me but to 
|make my excuses for my intrusion as well as 
| I could ; so, after pacifying the dog, I opened 
the boarded gate, and walked up to her. It 
was Lucy, whom I thus met, for the first time. 

It is strange howsoon a perfectly natural and 
simple manner sets one at ease. I had always 
been called, and had always thought myself, 
the shyest of men ; yet, in five minutes I was 
talking with the little fairy as freely as if I 
had known her all my life. I had been intro- 
duced to Aunt Susan, who evidently regarded 
i young niece as the apple of her eye. 
I had been reconciled to ‘Tiger, who, after 
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much entreaty on the part of his mistress 
condeseended to hold out his fat paw for me 
to shake, showing his teeth wickedly all the 
while, as if he would like to bite me, if she 
only was not there; and I had found the 
way to her heart by succeeding, after a long 
and patient effort, in rescuing from the well 
the line and pail with which she had been 
trying to draw water before I arrived. Then, 
seeing that I looked heated and tired, she 
insisted upon my coming into the cottage to 
have some of Aunt’s currant wine, while 
I rested. I was only too glad to see her 
abode, and followed without any hesitation. 

I must own that I have tasted better and 
| sweeter wine than that which had been 
spoiling for two months in the damp cellar 
at Gan-Eden; but I should have taken 
arsenic cheerfully, if her small hands had 
mixed the draught, I had seen her once or 
| twice before in the park at Woodstock; had 
| asked her name, and heard it, casually ; and 
| had afterwards heard that her aunt had 
| taken this place to please her, and- that they 
| were living entirely by themselves in their 
| romantic solitude, with the exception of an 
| old family servant who came with them from 
the city, and the uncouth dog, who was the 
| prime pet and favourite of Lucy. More than 
| this I had not sought to hear; and Gan-Eden 
| might have been located in the moon for 
| aught I knew. Now that I had stumbled 
| upon it, however, I looked around with no 
| small degree of admiration, as Lucy did the 
| honours of the two rooms to which I was 
| admitted. 
| It was a little bower of a place, perched 
upon the banks of that same merry brook 
| which had so beguiled me, and with its win- 
dows facing the south and the west. Ido not 
| know if the sun was coaxed into doing double 
duty there, or not, but I am sure I never saw 
rooms so full of his golden light before. Every 
door and window was always left open of a 
pleasant day ; and through the hop-vines and 
the honeysuckles came the warm and per- 
fumed air, the song of birds, the lowing of 
| ¢attle, and the busy hum of bees, till the rooms 
seemed all alive with light and sound. It 
| was by no means an uncommon thing to see 
aswallow dart through from one window to 
the other, and a frisky little squirrel crept 
| into the kitchen each morning, and chirped 
saucily for his breakfast. By-and-by he 
brought his family with him; and I found 
lucy, one morning, seated on the floor, 
searcely daring to draw her breath, while the | 
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but I tolerated her spiders and flies, and 
bugs and beetles, and dogs and cats, and even 
mice, because she had them under her imme- 
diate protection, ° 

It was my first day at Gan-Eden ; but ah! 
it was not my last. Many a sunshiny after- 
noon was spent in the little parlour, with its 
wreath-framed pictures, its flowers of every 
hue, its vine-shaded windows, and slopin 
terraced door. I read to Lucy’s aunt, but 
looked at Lucy, and made strange blunders 
with my reading. I walked over the hills, 
and traced out the spring of the dancing 
brook ; and the little garden-hat was always 
by my side, reaching up to my heart, and no 
farther, when its owner stood beside me with 
her hands full of flowers and mosses, chatter- 
ing as fast as her tongue could run, about her 
treasures. She treated me much as she did 
Tiger ; and I was only too glad to be his 
fellow-slave. Yet I am sure the frank child 
never dreamed how dear she was growing to 
me. To her I was only “James,” or “ Brother 
James ”"—only a grave and serious man, too 
old, even then, to be more than a protector 
and a confidential friend ; but not, alas for it,! 
too old to love her, and that with a strength 
and tenderness a young man could never 
have felt. My staid manners made me seem 


even older than I really was; and her aunt 
entrusted her to me, in all our excursions, as 
nearest 


as if I had been made of iron, 
instead of bearing about a living, beating 
heart, within my breast. 

O, the golden days of that happy summer 
fled too quickly ! Lucy met me, one afternoon, 
at the gate, with as sad a face as she could 
wear. 

“We are going!” she sighed. “Aunt 
says it is time to go back to the city ; and so 
we leave Gan-Eden to-day ; spend a few days 
in town, and then return to noisy New 
York. Iam sure, if it was not for some we 
shall meet there, I should never want to see 
the place again.” 

It would have been well for me if I had 
attended more to what she had just said ; 
but the thought of her going away from the 
only place on earth that seemed fit for her, 
swallowed up everything else, 

“T should like to visit the old places with 
you to-day, Lucy.” 

“Come in, then, and we will go, while the 
servant is packing the furniture.” 

The trees had just begun to put on their 
glorious autumn colours, and banners of 
red, purple, gold, crimson, russet, pale- 








| pretty creatures nibbled away, close beside| yellow, green and brown, were flung out 
her, at the crumbs she had scattered for| on every side. The September sunshine was 
them. He love for pets was not her least| yet warm in the middle of the day: and the 
charm in my eyes. To be sure, when Ifound| smell of the beeches and the rustle of the 
her, one day, with a spoon and pitcher, just | dead leaves under foot—I remember them all, 
outside the gate, trying to persuade afreckled| as if it were but yesterday! But when the 
ribbon-snake, who opened his brilliant eyes, | light ~— to fade, and we turned towards 
and displayed his thread-like tongue in scorn, | home, I looked back at the lovely scene, and 
to drink the milk she poured for him in little | all was bare and grey, and perfectly desolate. 
grassy hollows along the road, I did object ;| Even so has my life been, Lucy ! 
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It was a hard trial for her to leave the 
pretty place. There were so many leave- 
takings of old familiar spots, so many charges 
to the farmer who owned the house, to let 
the oak wreaths hang as they were till a new 
tenant came in, and “Oh, to be sure, and feed 
the squirrels every day of his life;”—so many 
hints after Tiger, who was always supposed 
to have been drowned in the well, or 
smothered under the luggage ; and so many 
outbursts of joy at finding him, safe and 
sound, and generally fast asleep, that it was 
nearly dark before I got her to take the 
last look, and let me lead her to the pony 
carriage which was waiting at the gate. I 
got her safely in at last, and saw her 

rive away; the little garden-hat always 
turned towards the cottage as long as it 
was in sight. Little she cared about Gan- 
Eden, or all I was losing with it. But I 
consoled myself with the thought that I 
was inseparably connected with it, in Lucy’s 
mind, Never could she think of the flowers, 
and the sunshine, and the bees, without also 
giving a thought to the friend, who had 
watched and loved them with her. I went 
back and leaned against the well, where I 
had seen her first ; I bent down and kissed 
the rough board where her hand had often 
rested. If a tear fell now and then, and 
broke the image of the star which shone so 
tranquilly in the water below, it was only 
known to me, and to that star, and to Him 
who made us both ! 

The few days she had mentioned fled like 
sO many moments, and after that evening of 
moonlight and music, she was to leave us, 
I stood with her in the parlour of her uncle’s 
house, about ten moments before the arrival 
of the stage. There were curtains of some 
transparent rose-coloured material at the 
windows, and she was festooning them back | 
with some waxen white flowers, with green 
leaves—the last clippings of her aunt’s con- 
servatory—and the warm light fell upon 
her face as she made a graceful curtsey | 
to me. 

“There! Is not that pretty? When you 
come to see us in the city this winter, I shall 
arrange our parlours in the same way, 
to make you remember Woodstock and Gan- 
Eden.” 

“T am not likely to forget either of them,” 
I said, looking fondly down at her, and in| 
another moment it would have all been said, | 
if she had not laid her hand upon my arm, 
and whispered : 

“Dear old James, I should so like to tell | 
you a secret,” 

“Well?” 

“But you must never let my aunt know I 
told you, or she would give me a terrible 
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lecture. I suppose it is very improper and 
all that,—but [ should so like to tell you| 
myself. I want you to come to us on the 


second week of January, and -stay till after | 
the twenty-fourth.” | 










“ And why till then?” 

She blushed, and looked anywhere and 
everywhere but at me. 

“ Because, on the twenty-fourth I am to 
be married.” 

With a strong effort, I mastered myself, 
and turning my face from the light, prepared 
to hear and answer her next question, which 
soon came, 

“ Are you angry ?” 

“Not I,” I answered steadily. “ But does 
your aunt know this?” 

She opened her large eyes with innocent 
wonder, 

“ Of course. 
my dear old James. 
match !” 

a Lad 

“ Edward is scarcely older than I am, but 
his father wishes him to marry, to make him 
steady, I believe, or some such nonsense, 


Why, she made the 


as if such a fly-about as I am would not | 
However, we are | 


unsettle him still more! 
very fond of each other.” 

“But how comes it, Lucy, that after all 
our familiar friendship, this is the first time 
I have even heard his name ?” 


She shook her curls about her face, and | 


laughed. 

“Oh, I didn’t like,—I was afraid you would 
think it was silly, You are so grave and 
wise, and indeed I never should have had 
the courage now, only that I am going 
away. But, would you like to see his pic- 
ture ?” 

777.” 

She took a pretty little case of blue velvet 
from her pocket, and, unfastening the golden 
clasps, laid it open in my hand. I looked 
upon my rival. A dashing, handsome, auda- 
cious boy of twenty, with a midshipman’s 
uniform, a pair of bright dark eyes, and an 
incipient moustache—that was all! He 
looked merry and happy enough, but he 
seemed more likely to be deeply in love with 
himself than with the pretty child they were 
going to give him for his wife. She needed 
training as well as loving, constancy as well 
as fervor. I could have been all to her, hus- 
band, father, and friend. 

“ Hark ! there comes the stage!” she ex- 
claimed, snatching the picture from my hand, 
and running away to call her aunt. Before 
she returned to me, I was calm, at least out- 
wardly. 

“You will be sure and come and see us 
when you get back to the city, the very day 
you come,” she pleaded, standing on the 
steps, and holding my cold. hand in both 


| hers. 


“ Yes, Lucy.” ; 
“And remember, what I told you is 4 
secret,” she added, dropping her voice a little. 
“You. must not even speak of it in your 
letters, for aunt will always see them.” 
“T shall write, then?” 
“What a question! Why, I depend upon 
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had worn it in her hair on the evening of her 
departure, and I had seen her take it outand 














you for all the news of Gan-Eden, and all the | 


old place now and then, James, for my sake, | throw it aside before she tied on her hat. I 
and feed my poor little squirrels. Dear old| had intended to secure it then, but some- 
Gan-Eden!” |thing had drawn my attention away, and 
She looked wistfully up at me, and her| through all these weary weeks, it had been 
tears began to fall. | waiting for me, that it might speak to 
“You have been so good, so kind!” she|me of her. Poor faded thing! I entered 
murmured. “Oh, what shall I do without the room, and put the dead rose carefully 
ou?” \in my breast. .My footsteps made a hol- 
God bless her! If they had but left her| low sound upon the decaying floor, and the 
with me for those autumn months, and I had | squirrel, fat and sleek as ever, ran from a 
felt it not dishonourable to make the attempt, | hiding-place behind the door, and vanished 
| she would have loved me, I am sure. | through the window, It was a pleasure, at 
When [I had seated her in the coach beside | least, to think the little fellow had not fallen 
her aunt, she leaned from the window, and/| into neglectful hands since she had gone, I 
| put back her veil, leaped out upon the ground again, took one 
“ James,” long last look into the dear old room, shut 
| I turned back when I heard my name, and | down the window, and turned away, From 
went up to her. There were no careless that hour, there was no Gan-Eden for me, 
bystanders looking on, none but those who | save in my dreams, 
| knew and loved her, and who were incapable} I went away, to the land of gold, My for- 
| of misconstruing anything her loving heart | tune was already suflicient for all my wants, 
might make herdo. As I stood beside her,| but I felt that stirring and striving within 
| she put her hand upon my shoulder, and} me which must be silenced, and I knew no 
whispered in my ear, “ Do not forget Lucy !”| better course to take. I plunged into the 
| Something warmer than the sun-shine, some-| wildest speculations, and bought and sold 
| thing sweeter than the south-wind,something| at such daring risks that those who had 
| softer than the new-fallen snow and quite as| known me in my quiet and steady days, said 
pure, just touched my cheek, and the stage I had gone mad, And so I had—and yet I 
rattled away, and bore her from me. | prospered, because success was nothing to me. 
I put that timid, innocent kiss away Like King Midas, everything I touched 
| within my heart, and going to my room in| turned to gold —till the sight of it became 
| a bustling hotel, locked myself in for the almost hateful to me. 
| remainder of the day. Many years have) Now came the time when I might have 
come and gone, and my cheek has grown) filled Lucy’s place, had I wished it. Beau- 
| pale and thin, but Lucy’s last farewell is tiful women looked kindly on the butter- 
remembered as vividly as in those first hours, fly, who would have spurned the caterpillar. 
| after I had lost her. | But I had grown moody and reserved, and 
| | their smiles and blandishments fell on me 
Who will wonder to hear me say I did not like sunshine on granite. If ever I sat 
| keep the promise I had made? I did write| by my lonely fireside and thought of mar- 
| onee or twice, but the letters I got in re-| riage, the words of the gentle Elia, came 
turn, only wrung my heart; and it was|to my mind. “The children of Alice call 
| a relief to me when I left Woodstock, and| Bertram father,” and I sighed, and stirred 
so could let my wanderings plead as the| the coals, and let my thoughts wander away. 
_ best excuse for my silence. Her quiet friend-| It was a selfish life, as well as a lonely one, 
ship was no return for the love that pained) But one day there came a change. It was 
| every fibre of my being, and I knew it was, ushered in by a terrible illness, and a suffering 
| best to sever every tie that bound me to her,| like unto death, Whenitpassed,] wasanother 
at once. I wrote the farewell I dared not| man, The angel had “troubled the waters ;” 
| trust myself to speak, and made it as cold|a Hand which was not mortal had laid me in 
and calm as even her lover could have|the pool; my eyes were opened, and my | 
_ wished, Then I went for the last time to| infirmities were healed, I saw that if all | 








| Gan-Eden, and spent one whole day in the that could make earth glad and beautiful, had 
| places we had loved. My last visit was to| been taken from me, it was only that I might 

the house, which still stood empty. Ididnot/learn to lay up treasure in Heaven, where 
| enter by the usual way, but crossed the brook,| neither moth nor rust doth corrupt, and 
from the hill, and went round to the back of! thieves cannot break through, nor steal. I 
the house, At a low window, through which | heard the 


: = erying out on every side for 
Tiger used to escape when his mistress had | succour, an 


when I was able, 1 gave it, for 





confined him to the house, lest he should 
follow us, I stopped, and raising the sash, 
looked in. The oak garlands which she had 
hung with her own hands upon the walls, 
rustled drily as the cold wind blew. I saw 
asingle faded rose lying on the floor. She 


the sake of Him who held the poor in loving 
remembrance. It is most true that no good 
work which is done in the name and for 
the sake of God, can ever lose its reward. 
Even while I was thus holding the “cup of 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


cold water,” to the parched lips of His little 
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ones, His grace was filling my heart with a 
new and living light. 

It was then that I first sought some 
tidings of her. The friend to whom I wrote, 
gave me a brief answer. She was dead! 
Carried away by the raging of the great 
pestilence; and the young husband had 
already filled her place with a second wife. 


From that day I have never written her 
name until now; but she has always lived 
within my heart. My affections are no longer 
placed on the things of this world ; they bud 
and bloom in a brighter one, and I hope one 
day to gather their blossoms there. 


A MICROSCOPIC DREAM. 


“Tr is incomprehensible!” said my vener- 
able friend.—* It is perfectly incomprehen- 
sible!” repeated that aged person, when, for 
the first time, I displayed with my best 
aaron, the active little inhabitants of a 
narrow ditch which separates his lands from 
the highway road. “ What is the purpose of 
the strange contortions and the incessant 
movement in which those green-coated fel- 
lows seem to spend their existence? I had 
heard a good deal about this before; but 
the reality far surpasses the description. 
What can be the meaning of it all? It is 
incomprehensible ! ” 

Now this, for my respected visitor, was 
saying a great deal ; because, in the popular 
belief of the neighbourhood, there was no 
saying what he did not know. Secrets, both 
family and physical, unsuspected by others, 
were familiar to him. His keen eye and his 
sharp observation led him to a right con- 
clusion from the scantiest of premises. People 
felt that he read their thoughts and under- 
stood their actions, Whether through long 
experience, or by a prophetic gift, whenever 
he predicted the future course of an indi- 
vidual, that prediction was sure to come 
true; marriages would turn out happy or 
wretched, a child would be a blessing or a 
torment to its parents, exactly as the white- 
haired seer foretold. He was privately con- 
sulted in stolen interviews by people who had 
fallen into trouble, masters suspecting the 
honesty of their servants, lovers doubting the 
truth of their sweethearts, mothers ienailiion 
for the life of their infant, whispered their 
anxieties into his confidential ear, and received 
in return useful counsels for their guidance. 
Nay, even a notion had got abroad that the 
respected sage was endowed with something 
more than human powers,—that he was 
“nae cannie” altogether,—a little bit of a 
wizard, in short. He had a book which 
nobody had ever seen lying open, unguarded, 
or out of his sight,—a thick, square book, 
bound in some curious, foreign, wrinkled 
leather, with bright brass clasps that closed 
of themselves and opened with a secret 
spring, a book in which he did not conceal 
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that he read frequently and regularly by 
night and by day. To this weird book was 
generally ascribed the power and the insight 
which my visitor was known to exercise over 
men and things. 

To give one instance out of many: A fire 
broke out in the sage’s village. It rayed, 
and threatened to spread universal destruc- 
tion. Every exertion failed to get it under, 
till some one conceived the bright idea of 
sending for the sage. When summoned, they 
found him reading his book. He came, 
bringing the book also under his cloak. He 
advised them how to proceed,—the simplest 
possible proceeding, which they wondered 
they had not thought of before,—and, sitting 
down on a block of wood, a little way off, 
he went on reading his book by the light 
of the fire. From that moment, the enemy 
was mastered. He gave a few more orders, 
still reading on; and the faster he read, the 
faster the flames were extinguished. When 
he shut up his book, the last spark was 
out, and nothing remained, but a black heap 
of smouldering ashes, What he read in 
that book was too powerful for the fire to 
resist ! 

Therefore, I say, it was a great thin 
for him to observe to me that the sight T 
showed him was incomprehensible ; it was 
much that he should inquire what was the 
object and end of the busy and eccentric 
movements performed by the created things 
hitherto unseen by his fleshly eye, though 
they were not unknown to his mental 
vision. 

“ Before I can tell you what they are about. 
and what they want,” I replied, “1 must. 
first ascertain what they really are, That 
is easy enough, You have your book; 
I have my books too, and plenty of them, 
Only look here: all on the same subject ;. 
native, foreign, new, and old; English, French, 
and German ; duodecimo, small octavo, large 
octavo, with woodcuts, plates, coloured and 
plain, atlases, and indexes, exceedingly com- 

lete and full. If { don’t find out the very 
ast word about our little green acquaintances 
before to-morrow morning, you may change 
me into an animalcule myself with the aid 
of your potent book, if you can, and may 
set me to creep, and crawl, and spin, for 
thousand years, in any variety of shape you 
please.” 

The worthy elder took his leave. I 
conducted him on his way as far as the 
respect due to his age and position required, 
and then returned to my own quiet study 
which adjoined my bedroom. 

Though the evening was getting on, there 
was still plenty of summer's light in the sky, 
and my lamp stood ready, when darkness 
should come. The objects, whose nature bad 
moved our curiosity, were still onthe stage 
of the microscope, and still were living and 
pursuing their mysterious dances aud at- 
titudes, I looked, and looked, and looked 
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again, till the impression upon my retina! which wiser people than myself have called 


became so strong that I cou 
them wheeling before me, long after I had 
left the instrument, and was hunting through 
my vaunted books, The images impressed 
upon my vision were brighter and more clear 
than the coloured plates; nevertheless, my 
anxious search for their portrait and bio- 
graphy continued in vain. The objects them- 
selves did not happen to be figured at all; 
and as to the descriptions, I got completely 
| lost in a labyrinth of synonyms, doubtful 
| species, incomplete observations, and evident 
optical illusions on the part of the observer, 
not to mention preconceived theories—clever 
in their time, but worthless at the present 
_ day. It was late, and I continued to work by 
| lamplight. The later it grew the more 
| flurried and anxious I became to solve the 
| difficulty. The time-piece on its bracket gave 
warning for twelve, and I knew less about the 
| matter (that is, my knowledge was more con- 
| fused) than when [ began. Its chimes slowly 
| tinkled an obsolete air—a mournful ditty 
| in a minor key — and then, after a mo- 
_ ment’s pause, the first stroke of midnight 
_ sounded. 1 felt a sudden faintness come 


| over me, I had done wrong to make light 
| of the sage’s lore. 

| “One! two! three!” from the silvery bell, 
| shot through me like an electric spark, curd- 
| ling my very blood. Every atom of my flesh 


felt loose, as if it were put at the disposal of 
some superior agent, “Four! five! six!” I 
| shivered from head to foot with an ominous 
| shudder, and felt shattered to pieces, much as 
| alump of sugar might feel while it is being 
| slowly dissolved in a glass of cold water. 
| While “Seven! eight! nine!” were striking, 
| the particles of my bodily frame, impelled by 
| some irresistible attraction, rushed together 
downward towards the earth, contracting 
| into the smallest possible space. “Ten! 
Eleven!” I still kept shrinking almost to 
| nothing, and still descending, 1 knew not 
whither. I seemed to go back, in time, as I 
was sinking evidently in level, “‘I'welve!” 
and I was an animated droplet, lying at the 
bottom of a ditch filled with clear water and 
aquatic plants, 

Yes; I was a tiny living drop of fluid, still 
retaining perfect consciousness. I could not 
see, but I revr the presence of things around 
me,—that the blue sky was above, and the 
muddy bottom beneath; that the light 
streamed from THAT direction, and that THERE 
was a shady grove of conferve. I had no 
definite shape or form, any more than is 
| possessed by a drop of castor-oil, or by a dab 
_ of rain-water falling on greasy paper. I had 
| no _— members, features, or limbs, but 
could make substitutes for them out of my 
substance, at will. If I wished to touch a 
grain of sand or a leaflet, I had only to put 
4 lobe to serve as an arm or aleg. I had no 
skin, bones, or flesh, but was entirely made 
up of the transparent jelly or mock-flesh 


! 


d perfectly see | sarcode. 


As I could flow or glide into whatever 
form I pleased, it was an endless amusement 
to me todose, Sometimes I spread myself 
out into a map of Europe, with capital imita- 
tions of the Scandinavian, Hispanic, and 
Italian peninsulas. Sometimes I coldly pursed 
myself up into the shape of a half-melted 
lump of ice ; then I mimicked an ill-formed 
star-fish, and then I roughly represented 
Punch’s well-known profile. 1 began to feel 
hungry with the exercise ; a tempting bit of 
starch from the cell of a leaf lay within half a 
millimetre of my mouth,—which does not tell 
you on which side of me it lay, for I was all 
mouth and all stomach. So I rolled up to 
the dainty, and over it, imbedding it into my 
own proper substance, there to be digested at 
leisure, 

In this unceremonious way I picked up 
the crumbs of a nice little meal of consider- 
able variety, including salad and shell-fish. 
There was nothing surreptitious in this pro- 
ceeding ; because my neighbours could see 
everything that I had engulphed and appro- 
priated, as well as sundry pockets, vacuoles, 
or empty holes, which I kept for my own pri- 
vate purposes, Thus, my life was a very 
easy one, though rather selfish, considerable 
in duration, if not eventful in adventures ; 
and it certainly never cost me a pang to 
think that I was no better than an Ameba 
princeps. There I was, with the means of 
supplying all my wants ; and that was better 
than not being at all. Contentment is hap- 
piness, But, one day, when I was flowing 
forward to catch a little bit of dinner, I felt 
the ground tremble dreadfully, William the 
Conqueror was fighting the Battle of Hastings. 
Harold’s horse, after his lord was slain—the 
same horse you have seen in so many pictures 
—came galloping in the direction of the ditch, 
my home. At the sight of the cool water, he 
suddenly halted, thrust his panting nostrils 
into the pool, and drank a thirsty draught. 
Humble folk are made to suffer for the quar- 
rels of their superiors. Harold’s defeat was 
fatal to me. I felt myself drawn up with the 
stream into a dark, hot, stifling cavern—the 
horse’s stomach—where I soon lost my few 
senses, and felt no more. 

I came to life again in a similar locality. The 
clash of arms and the uproar of battle, which 
were plainly audible, again made me tremble 
for my personal safety. The cause was ex~ 
plained “ a red rose who overhung my ditch, 
and who whispered to a white rose growing 
on the other side,“ What a shame, to mix 
up our pacific names with all this blood- 
shed!” York and Lancaster were fighting 
hard for the crown, But it is a little too 
bad to accuse others of faults of which we 
are guilty ourselves. The roses had scarcely 
the right to be critical, because both white 
ones and red can scratch hard and draw 
blood whenever it suits their caprice to be 
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peevish. But my thoughts were diverted 
from outward events to myself, and I was| 
then greatly astonished at the transformation | 
I had undergone. My stature was lofty and | 
majestic—absolutely visible to the naked eye. | 
I was lively and active, with a complete 
green suit of something like network, from 
each mesh of which there started a moveable 
bristle, which served me both for oars and 
for fingers and toes, at will. When cruising 
freely through the water, my shape was like 
that of a peg-top which has lost its peg; but 
I could purse myself up suddenly into a 
globular shell—that is, a globe with nothing 
inside it—or could rest on my toe and spread 
my full-blown charms into a living cornu- 
copiz. In truth, I could put myself into a 
variety of shapes, and have been compli- 
mented with the epithet of Polymorphus by 
an enthusiast, who actually describes me as 
the most marvellous of Nature’s handi- 
works ;* but the expanded display most'| 
flattered my vanity, although, in consequence 
of that distension, one old-fashioned admirer, 
in his homely phrase, dubbed me a funnel- 
animal. A subsequent promotion to the title | 
of Stentor was some recompense for this 
slighting term. Although empty, I was no) 
braggart ; although hollow, I was not insin- | 
cere. I never told a falsehood during that | 
epoch of my life ; for, albeit a Stentor, I was 
utterly dumb, and resembled a trumpet only 
in shape. Excessive sensibility and fastidious- | 
ness formed the leading feature of my character | 
and eventually brought about my dissolution. 
I was slowly circling round a stem of star- 
wort, when I came across a slight current, or | 
whiff, of some saline or ammoniacal solution. 
The mere momentary contact of defilement 
was enough. My feelings were wounded to 
the quick. I shot off and rejected, bit by bit, 
a considerable portion of my verdant person ; 
and each fragment, as soon as dismissed, 
swam away to transact its own private busi- 
ness, by the aid of the vibrating bristle that| 
was attached to it. When I was semi-dis-| 
figured and only half myself, I thought I} 
might just as well be no more altogether ; so| 
I dissolved the remaining members of my 
own proper parliament, and became a reck-| 
less suicide, self-scattered to the waves. Life 
was not worth preserving after I had once | 
lost stentorian caste. I preferred death to 
commixture with things unclean. 

My being was transferred to a new exist- 
ence. I was now a worm, a transparent! 
eel-like Anguilla tritici, with a strong family 
resemblance to those that live in vinegar. 
Hatched in the ground from infected seed- 
wheat, I grew with the young plant, and 





* &X la vue simple, c’est un point vert trés-agile ; sous 
le microscope, il prend, en trés-peu d’instants, des formes 
si nombreuses et si variées, que la plume ni les mots ne 


pourraicnt en rendre compte. De toutes les merveilles 
de la nature qu'il m’a été donné de voir (excepté la Vor- 
ticella multiformis et le Vibrio paxillifer), celle-ci est 
certainement la plus admirable: c'est le supréme artifice 
de la nature, qui frappe d’étonnement l’esprit et qui 
fatigue l'ceil.”—MULLER, 
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rose with its stem. There were multitudes 
of us, all with an ambitious turn of mind; 
our sole object in life was to mount, which 
we did, till we reached the summit of our 
wishes—the flowering ear of corn. We pene- 
trated the germ, and there we lay, provided 
for ; our fortune was made ; with plenty of 
company, and nothing to do, but to wriggle, 
and twine, and gossip amongst ourselves. It 
was a comfortable sort of club-life, though 
somewhat monotonous. The harvest came, 
and we were safe in our kernel. The farmer 
sold his crop to a London corn-merchant, 
who stored it in a granary in the City until 
prices should rise. But whether they rose or 
fell, mattered little to us, for our own club-honse, 
the grain of wheat—our exclusive Anguilleum 
to which no strangers were admissible—fell 
into a cranny in the floor ; and there we lay 
snug, year after year, waking up a little to 
hear the news when we were moister than 
usual, and going to sleep again when we 
became too dry. Dog-days and frost were 
alike to us; the woe and the weal of nations 
moved us not ; and we might have lain there 
from that time till doomsday, had not the 
Great Fire broke out and burnt us (and a 
great many other noxious things besides) to 
a cinder—which is almost the only way of 
getting rid of us. 

I revived after an indefinite interval ; the 
sentence of transmigration was still upon me, 
and a ditch was again my dwelling ; but not 
the same kind of ditch as before. It was a 
clear little pool on an upland down. There 
was a greater variety of aquatic plants, and 
a greater multitude of moving creatures, 
The scenery around me was really brilliant ; 
I was in the midst of a forest of cylindrical 
crystal stems, each of which contained an 
internal spire of brightest green winding round 
its central axis. Up and down these crystal 
stems, and also across them from stem to 
stem, there ran and darted swarms of pretty 
creatures searching for their food, like tom- 
tits hunting after insects in the branches of 
an apple-tree. In the water, as if in a sea 
green sky, were suspended constellations of 
emerald crescents of different sizes and diffe- 
rent degrees of curvature; these lunulines 


| (as they have been prettily called), unlike the 


moon, hung immoveable, except that where 
there was daylight, thither they tended. But 


ithe greatest change was in myself. I was 
| transparent 


and perfectly symmetrical, 
Fancy a swan made of flexible glass, with a 
neck twice or thrice as long as the real bird’s, 
and you have a rough but faithful sketch of 
my form. I was all activity; restless as @ 
bee in June, and ten times as inquisitive; 
never was a Paul Pry to be compared to me; 
into the thickets of weeds where my body 
could not enter, { thrust my long neck up to 
the shoulders, My head was adorned wit 

beautiful whiskers, or smellers, like a cabs, 
only they were much more numerous 4p 


| more sensitive. By the aid of these 1 smelt 
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out my hidden prey, and cunning was the 
game that contrived to escape me. I must 
confess that I thought myself not only very 
clever but very elegant. When I chose to 
lace in my body a little, I could give it an 
appearance of being covered with a scaly 
translucent coat of mail. But that was only 
make-believe. Moreover, my modes of pro- 
gression were not less versatile than rapid. 
Where is the feathered swan to whom it 
is indifferent whether he cleaves the water 
with his head or his tail? I became 
vain, and laughed at the soubriquet of 
Lacrymaria, given to me because some of 
my cousins resemble ancient tear-bottles. 
There was nothing lachrymose in my consti- 
tution. Had my personal appearance been 
less interesting, I should have continued to 
enjoy it for some time longer. While I was 
at the height of my lacrymarian glory, it 
became the fashion for ingenious gentlemen 
to send each other bottles of water from 
weedy ponds, and to indite long formal 
epistles, and to send Transactions to the 
Royal Society respecting what they observed 
therein with the simple microscopes of which 
they then were exceedingly proud. In one 
of these sample-bottles I was kidnapped and 
made to take a long journey—as if I had 
been no better than a negro—soon to find 
myself transferred, in a drop, to a slip 
of glass. I was then under the learned 
examination of Henry Baker, F.R.S., who 
shouted for joy and disarranged his wig 
at my discovery, calling me “extraordinary ! 
admirable ! a diverting little creature!” and 
80 on, 

“Come, all of you,” he called to his family. 
“Here is a new acquaintance ; make haste 
and see it! None of the many different 
animalcules I have yet examined, has ever 
afforded me half the pleasure, 
and surprise which I derive 
See with what agility it moves about— 
what seeming intention there is in all 
its motions! Although progressing very 
swiftly, it never strikes against any of the 
other animalcules, but Tirects its course 
between them, with adexterity wholly unac- 
countable—should we suppose it destitute of 
sight? What postures it puts itself into! 
What ability it has of assuming different 
shapes, and those so little resembling one 
another, that nobody (without actually seeing 
its transformation performed under the eye) 
would believe it to be the same creature! 
For this reason, I shall distinguish it by the 
name of the Proteus.” 


eee 
rom this. | 


Esquire, and to the Right Honourable the 
Farl of Cardigan.” 

Hal took my portrait, which is by no means 
flattering. Soon after he had ended his task, 
the drop I tenanted had evaporated. In vain 
I crept under a morsel of duckweed to save 
myself from the effects of the killing ebb. 
The liquid medium, in which alone [ was 
able to exist, gradually flew away to join the 
clouds ; and I fell into fragments, as com- 
pletely smashed as a decanter thrown from a 
high garret window. 

My final metamorphosis brought me nearer 
home. I was on the top of my own garden- 
wall, imprisoned in the carcase of a Tardigrade, 
or Slow-paced Animal, What a ridiculous 
figure I made! And what an affront it 
was to my human dignity! For, a certain 
learned Doctor has stated that we (the tardi- 
grades) may be pretty certainly regarded as 
a connecting link between the rotifers and 
the worms, but ought probably to be ranked 
on the worm side of the boundary, Another 
learned doctor classes us with the spiders 
and the scorpions. I certainly cannot admit 
of either such relationship for myself; for I 
had eight short legs, with claws long enough 
for a Chinese fashionable, a clear and trans- 
parent complexion, a pretty little mouth, and 
a pair of powerful jaws. It is true, I was 
somewhat bearish in look, whence a German 
christened me Wasserbiir (Waterbear), which 
title another German amplified into Macro- 
biotus ursellus, or the Long-lived Little-bear. 
I hoped none of the neighbours, especially my 
sarcastic friend Miss Spyer, would see me in 
this unbecoming disguise. I wondered 
whether my little dog Trim would know me 
jagain after my manifold wanderings, as 
Ulysses’s dog did after his—and died. I 
climbed to the top of a tuft of moss, to see 
how my parterre was looking after so pro- 
tracted an absence, and was surprised to find 
it exactly as I had left it, when my ears were 
caught by a learned discussion in which hard 
words—such as “protoplasm,” “primordial 
utricle,” “parenchymatous substance,” and 
others—were bandied about, until they made 
me giddy, The speakers were a couple of 
microscopic students, my acquaintance, and 
their dispute closed with a joint determination 
to experimentalise on the tenaciousness of 
life possessed by certain tardigrades and 
rotifers. Mounting a ladder, to obtain a 
patch of bryum, which they knew was one of 
our favourite haunts, they soon caught me 
and half a score other fellow victims. For 
thirty long days we were kept in a vacuum 








_ And Lacrymaria proteus I remain—that| under the receiver of an air-pump, in very 
is, that form of me remains—to the present | disagreeable proximity to sulphuric acid and 


|chloride of calcium, We thus suffered the 


“Hal, my son,” he added, “as soon as all| martyrdom of the most complete desiccation 
have looked their fill, make mea drawing of that the art of the chemist can effect. It 


this wonderful stranger. It will greatly en-| 


rich the copper-cuts of our great work in two 


was not pleasant ; but it was not fatal. The 
cold and the drought pierced me through and 


Volumes octavo, which I intend dedicating | through ; but I patiently shrivelled myself 
respectively to our President, Martin Folkes, | up into a ball, like a withered apple, and lay 
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still without a murmur. When they took 
me out of the. air-pump and indulged me with 
a tepid bath, I was very speedily as lively as 
ever. They supplied me with necessaries— 
moisture, warmth,and food. They were then 
about to recommence their cruelties, when I 
distinctly heard a sound of warning. It was 
the dear old clock on its antique bracket. 
The chimes tinkled their melancholy air, 
closing on a minor third, and then the hour 
struck boldly—Six! I stared around me; 
it was my own study-chamber. I had passed 


the night in my arm-chair instead of between 
the sheets as usual, 


GREEN-BEARD AND SLYBOOTS. 


In the popular tales of Lithuania, the most 
important personages are robbers, who some- 
times perform the functions assigned by the 
inventors of our ordinary fairy-tales to ogres, 
sometimes are characterised by cunning 
rather than ferocity. The mere fact that a 
person is a robber does not affect his moral 
position in the least ; he may conduct himself 
well or ill in the predatory profession as in 
any other. A virtuous robber will faceti- 
ously display his shrewdness, a wicked 
robber can suiff “ fresh meat,” and delights in 
bloodshed even when unaccompanied by 
profit. 

On the authority of Herr August Schleicher, 
who has made a collection of Lithuanian tales, 
or rather judging from the tales themselves, 
we should say, that virtuous as Lithuania 
may be at the present day, it was once inha- 
bited by a people whose notions of property 
were of the loosest. Nor does the talent dis- 
played by the clever and less sanguinary 
marauders greatly excite our admiration ; in- 
asmuch as it shines less by its own bright- 
ness than by contrast with the vast expanse 
of dulness by which it is surrounded. Ages 
ago a little cunning clearly went a great way 
in Lithuania. 

That the Lithuanian Tom Thumb was as 
disreputable as he was minute, might easily 
be supposed ; for the legendary hero of short 
dimensions has not been 
moral punctiliousness in any quarter of the 


globe. Like his western counterparts the | 


Slavonic mannikin, sits in the ear of the ox 
that draws his father’s plough, and by shout- 
ing aloud urges the animal to proceed. Hav- 
ing attracted the notice of a wealthy stranger, 
who purchases him at an enormous price, he 


persuades his new master to put him in the} 


cow-house, that he may guard the cattle, and 
prevent them from being stolen. At night, 


while he is seated in the ear of one of the| 


oxen, three thieves arrive, and though they 


see nothing, they plainly hear a voice, direct- | 
ing them to the best beasts, and offering a| 


partnership in future enterprise. The oxen 
are taken away by the thieves and slaugh- 
tered in the nearest field, and the Thumbling 
still unseen—though, odd to say, the night is 


HOUSEHOLD WORDS, 


remarkable for | 


(Conducted by 
not so dark as to impede the slaughter of the 
animals—proposes to carry the entrails toa 
neighbouring stream, and to wash them out. 
When he is at some distance, he is heard 
erying piteously; “I’m not the only one; 
there are three men out there, roasting the 
meat by the fire.” 

The thieves thinking that their comrade 
has been caught, and is betraying them to 
his captor, betake to their heels, where- 
upon the acute dwarf hastens, not to his 
master, but to his father, who immediately 
proceeds to the field in a cart, and fetches 
home the oxen left by the thieves, “Thus,” 
says the historian, with great complacency, 
“did he have his son again, together with 
the purchase-morey, and a load of butchers’ 
meat into the bargain ?” 

Enough of this dissertation on the ethical 
views of ancient Lithuania. We will not 
classify the robbers of this favoured land 
according to their goodness or badness, but- 
consider whether they ave grave or facetious, 
{scowling cut-throats or merry purloiners, 
And from each of the two classes will we take 
one specimen, 

Let Il Penseroso precede L’Allegro, all 
the world over—even in Lithuania. We 
begin with the thrilling tale of “Green 
Beard :” 

A certain merchant, who lived indefinitely 
in a city, was considerably annoyed when his 
daughter—a very charming young person— 
swore, or rather vowed, that she would never 
|marry a man who was not blessed with a 
| green beard. In vain did he tell her the 
story of Bluebeard in order to counteract her 
absurd predilection. She simply replied that 
“blue was not green,” and he did not feel 
himself justified in contradicting the truth of 
the assertion, 

However, not only the young lady’s father, 
but likewise the captain of a band of robbers 
—four and twenty strong—who, as their 
friends said, enlivened—as their enemies 
said, infested a neighbouring forest, became 
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acquainted with her views on the subject of 
beards, Possessed of this information— 
whether through the medium of the milkman 
or the baker we cannot say—the captain at 
once called his band santben and asked the 
collected assemblage whether they happened 
to know any dye that would render beards 
green. An unanimous shout of “ Yes!” fol- 
lowed the query, and was followed in its turn 
by a recipe, universally commended for the 
| manufacture of the desired cosmetic. Why 
the captain was less accomplished in practical 
chemistry than any of his four and twenty 
men, we do not pretend to inquire. 

Having given his beard the required colour, 
the gallant captain proceeded at once to the 
city, and as he was altogether a fine, well- 
| looking gentleman, he was much admired b 
the passengers, in spite of his green beard, 
| His conduct, when he reached the merchant’s 
‘house, was marked by the most rigid observ- 
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ance of the laws of etiquette. First, he 


asked leave of the father to woo the daugh-| 


| ter; whereupon the father, recollecting that 
_ he had a great strapping expensive girl on 
| his hands, and could not find a suitor with a 
| green beard every day, readily gave his con- 
sent; then he addressed the lady herself, 
who, finding her own ideas of human beauty 
| actually realised before her eyes, could not 
| do senate than accept the offer of, his 
| hand. 
Glowing with all the delight of a fortunate 


suitor, the captain took his departure, having | 


told the young lady which road she must 
pursue, in order to reach his farmhouse on 
_ the other side of the forest. From this fact, 
we conclude that weddings were by no 
means costly in ancient Lithuania, and that 
he who went to sce a nuptial procession 
must have been grievously disappointed. 
The gentleman proposed, and, if found suit- 
_ able, was accepted by the lady and friends. 
| He then went home, and the lady went after 
| him, alone, at her own convenience. Here 
| was a saving in bridesmaids and white 
| favours ! 

The merchant’s daughter, now a bride, 
| packed up her trousseau,—that is to say, 
| caused a large cake to be baked,—and thus 
| handsomely provided, set off for the resi- 
| dence of her future lord, There wasa bridge 
| tobe crossed, and then there was a road on 

the left hand to be taken, which would infal- 
| libly lead to the abode of domestic bliss. At 
| least so she had been told by the green- 
| bearded Adonis, whose instructions, as far as 
| the bridge was concerned, proved to he 
| thoroughly correct. But, as for the road 
| to the left, the only thing that could be 
| called a road at all was a pathway, that led 
| straight forward into the midst of a thick 
| forest, and grew more and more narrow at 
| every yard—nay, became so inconveniently 
narrow, that the bride was obliged to get off 
_ the horse on which she rode, and to proceed, 
| with her cake under her arm, on foot. 
|  Unpromising as it looked, the pathway, at 
any rate, trought the lonely fair one to a! 
| cottage, which was not a whit more attrac-| 
tive in her eyes, from the fact that a lion was 
¢thained on each side of the door. However, 
_ asthe beasts offered no opposition, she crossed 
the threshold with as much boldness as she 
could command, and entered a room fitted 
| up like an armoury, with a large stock of} 
| Muskets, Expending but a short time in the| 
contemplation of these interesting objects, 
she entered another room, from a rafter in| 
| which a cage containing a small bird was| 
Suspended. 
No sooner did the bird behold the lovely | 
stranger, than it seemed bursting with in- 
formation. 
“Know, most ill-fated of mortals,” it twit- 


q 
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| they did not object to your entrance, would 
tear you to pieces if you tried to get out.” 

“Then,” said the poor girl, overpowered 
by the weight of this unpleasant intelligence, 
'“what am I to do? How, oh feathered 
|orator,am I to apply all the useful know- 
| ledge which you so liberally diffuse ?” 

“ Knowledge,” said the bird, gravely, using 
a phrase since immortalised by Lord Bacon, 
“knowledge is power.” 

“That proposition may be generally cor- 
| rect,” answered the young lady, with corre- 
sponding dignity, “ but my case seems to be 
exceptional.” 

“Listen,” said the bird, in a patronising 
tone. “Yonder bed must be your hiding 
place. When the robbers return, they will 
| get drunk rs 

“Tnebriated,” suggested the young lady. 








“ And will then go to sleep,” continued the 
bird, not noticing the interruption. “ You, 
if you are wise, will seize your opportunity, 
and issuing from the door, will throw a piece 
of your cake to each of the lions.” 

“ And what am I to do then ?” asked the 
intelligent maiden. 

“Take to your heels as fast as you can, of 
course,” answered the bird, with something 
of contempt in its tone. “I think your own 
sense might have told you that.” 

Piqued by the slur thus indirectly cast 
upon her understanding, the young lady 
sharply asked: “Why may not I give the 
cake to the lions at once, and run away now, 
instead of waiting for the return of the 
abominable robbers ?” 

“ Because,” replied the bird, drily, “ you 
will be sure to meet them on the pathway. 
Your own experience must have already 
informed you whether that is exactly the 
sort of road on which an unprotected female 
would like to meet four-and-twenty robbers.” 

The convinced damsel crept, shuddering, 
under the bed indicated by the sagacious 
bird, and had not been long in her hiding- 
place when the robbers returned, bringing 
with them a female captive. Their first act 
was to sit down, and consume a very sub- 
stantial supper ; their next act 

[Here our Lithuanian tale grows so very 
horrible that we advise readers of delicate 
nerves to skip all that follows, and be 
satisfied with the brief statement, that the 
concealed lady did effect her escape from the 
robber’s den. For the sake of strong-nerved 
students alone, we proceed circumstantially, 
thus :] 

Their next act was to mince the female 
captive into ridiculously small pieces, the 
first operation being a detachment of her 
little finger. 

“Oh!” gasped the merchant’s daughter, 
paralysed with horror. , 

“ What’s that ?” said the Captain. 





tered forth, “that you are in a robber’s den, 
and what is worse, escape at the present 


| moment is impossible, for the lions, though . 


“Nothing,” said the bird, winking at his 
protégée; and the robbers continued their 
hideous work, 
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No less thick in lead than savage in heart,| the house itself was burnt to ashes; and~ |} 


these atrocious ruffians, instead of removing 
a valuable ring from the doomed little 
finger, allowed finger and ring to roll together 
under the bed, where they were instantly 
pocketed by the concealed lady, The mincing | 
process being completed, and some unplea-| 
sant observations having been made respect- 
ing a pie that was to be prepared on the| 
following morning, the robbers lulled their | 
consciences,—if they had any,—with such | 
deep potations, that they were soon senseless, 

“Now then!” cried the bird. 

To start from under the bed, to rush from 
the door, to toss a lump of cake to each of 
the lions, was but the work of an instant on 
the part of the merchant’s daughter, who, 
scampering along the pathway as fast as she 
could, fortunately found her horse where she 
had left him, and galloped home, looking as | 
white asasheet. Nor was her haste at all 
superfluous ; for the cake did not last very | 
long in the lions’ mouths, and the roar that 
immediately followed its consumption brought | 
out all the robbers into the wood. What 
they had lost they did not precisely know, | 
but they felt convinced that they had lost| 
something or somebody. 

Some chance-wind or other had perhaps, 
conveyed to the mind of the robber-captain | 
the story of the Forty Thieves. At all events | 
he shaved off the beard, which he had taken | 
such pains to dye; he loaded a great wagon | 
with oaeiien in each of which he stowed four | 
of his men (which proves that Lithua- 
nians pack close) and, assuming the charac- 
ter of a travelling dealer, he set off for the 
merchant’s residence, acutely guessing that 
his bride had paid him a visit, and had made 
discoveries so far from pleasant, that unless 
he would forego her society altogether, he| 
must contrive some new device for her 
recovery. The removal of the green beard 

roved sufficient to prevent his recognition 
y the merchant, wh he was allowed to put) 
his barrels in the yard, while he himself 
received an invitation to dinner. But the 
robbers in the barrels would not hold their 
tongues; a servant on the establishment, 
who overheard them, informed his master of 
their loquacity, and the merchant accordingly 
engaged four sturdy fellows to manage 
matters in the yard, and two still more ure y 
to sit at table by the disguised Captain. 
The production of the amputated finger in 
the course of the meal, proved to the Cap-| 
tain that he was discovered, and this incident | 
was soon followed by a triumph of the sturdy | 
fellows over him and his men. They were | 
all put to death, of course ; but the reader 
will be far more anxious to know what be- 
came of the animals, who are such important 
personages in the tale. The bird became the 
domestic pet of the young lady, and the lions 
were kept as curiosities by the merchant. 
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The rest of the property in the robber’s 


house was sold for the benefit of the poor, | 


[Conducted by | 


—there is one thing more—and the young 


lady entirely abandoned her predilection for |} 


green beards. 


With pleasure we quit this grim, green- 
bearded villain,—this plagiarist, conscious or 
unconscions, of the captain of the Forty 
Thieves,—this uncouth ruffian, who had pro- 
bably stored his mind with the Lithuanian | 
fable of the Cat and the Sparrow, which is 
expressly directed against good manners, and | 
which we may as well recount here, A 


sparrow was once caught by a cat, who was |#) 


about to devour him on the instant, but wag | 
checked by the bird’s remark that no gentle- 
man ever ate his breakfast without having | 


Sete A washed his mouth, and who, ae i 


1is prisoner down, began to rub his lips wi 
his paw. Thereupon the sparrow flew away, | 
and the enraged cat vowed that he would | 
never again be a gentleman for the rest of his | 
days. All this by way of parenthesis. With 
pleasure we quit the grim, green-bearded | 
villain, to seek the society of the pleasant, | 
kindly, murder-hating little thief, who is | 
‘mmortalised in Lithuanian folk-lore, by the | 
name of the Sly Youth; and whose history | 
shows what an inestimable figure may be | 
made by a robber of gentle disposition. 
There was once a rich merchant, an inha- | 
bitant of the town, who had a wretchedly | 
poor brother, resident in the country. Strange | 
to say, the man of wealth, far from for- | 
getting his miserable kinsman, had the | 
horses put to his sledge one fine winter's day, | 
and paid a him fraternal visit. Education 
was evidently more esteemed than bravery | 
of apparel among the Lithuanian peasantry, | 
for while, on the one hand, the poor man’s 
wife would not show herself on accountof | 
the scantiness of her wardrobe, his sons were 
likewise invisible because they were at school. | 
However, they soon came home, and highly | 
delighted they were when their kind undle | 
gave them each a suit of new clothes that had | 
been made in the town; and still more de | 
lighted, when he took them out for a ride in | 
his sledge. They were all smart, intelligent | 
youths, and took a world of interest in the 
different objects that presented themselves on 
the road. “There’s a big ash-tree,” shouted | 
the first ; “ whata nice table it would make!” | 
“Capital oaks for cart-wheels!” cried the | 
second. “ A splendid thicket, that, for thieves | 
to hide in!” bellowed the third. “ What,” 
said the uncle, with a pleased smile, taking | 
out his pocket-book, “would you like to be @ 
joiner, my little man ?—and you, a wheel 








wright, my second little man /—and you, & { 
thief, my third little man?” “Very much!" | 


“ Amazingly !” and “ Wouldn't I, rather!” 
were the three answers to the three ques 
tions. Of all three answers the good uncle 
took note. 

Now, the merchant was not merely a man 
of words, but he really meant to do his duty 
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Hf) to his humble relations. So, bidding an 


| affectionate adieu to his brother, he took the 


. |) three boys with him to the town, where he, 
§) in the first place, sent them to school, and 


when their education was complete, placed 
them in the professions of their choice. The 


| young connoisseurs of ash and oak were re-| 


| spectively bound ’prentices to a joiner and 


_ |) wheelwright ; and as the merchant was on 
§) kindly terms with a robber, who lived, with 


his band, in a cave near the city, there was 


no difficulty in providing for the third! 


nephew, according to his wish. As a friend- 
| ship founded on reason is of all friendships 
| the most estimable, it is worth mentioning, 


| that the respect entertained by the robber | 
§ for the merchant was based on the good 


| offices of the latter towards the former. 

_ Whenever other merchants left the town 

| with their goods, the robber was apprised of 

| the circumstance by his commercial friend, 

_ and took measures accordingly. Thus, while 

| the Damon of the heath filled his vaults 

| with plunder, the Pythias of the town got 
_ tid of dangerous competitors. 

| Though the youth found much to admire 

_ in the robber-band of which he had become 

_ a member, there were certain peculiarities 

repugnant to his better nature. The robbers 

_ had the bad habit of murdering people after 

_ they had plundered them, and this practice 

struck him as not only barbarous, but absurd. 

| He therefore wished to work a moral reform. 

_ “If you kill people for the sake of taking what 

| they have,” he argued, “you act as wise rob- 

| bers ought to act, and no reasonable man 

| could object to the proceeding; but surely, 

_ when a poor devil is stripped of everything, 

it is as well to let him go.” The robbers 

shook their heads, and answered according 

_ to their several temperaments. The more sen- 

_ timental said they would never abandon the 

| principles bequeathed by their fathers ; the 

| sagacious alluded to the practical inability 

of dead men to tell tales; the sarcastic 

| talked about milksops. “Well,” said the 

| Young man, “to prove that craft is better 

| than violence, I will undertake to steal a 

' goat three times over, and sell it twice.” 

Humph !” said the robbers in chorus. 

The intelligent youth, who, for brevity’s 

_ tke, we call Slyboots, proceeding to a 

town where’a fair was held, took his sta- 


I} tion at the gate, and waited for the arrival 


of the country-folk with their goats. Pre- 
tently an old man appeared with a fine 
| white animal, which he offered to sell 
for three dollars. Slyboots agreed to the 

| Price, proposed to seal the bargain with a 

| focial glass at a neighbouring public-house, 

| nd while the old man was absorbed in the 

if Contemplation of his liquor, skipped out of 
the back door into a coral, where he 


ingeniously spotted the goat’s hide with| 
| bi This operation effected, he boldly | the unlocked door, had abstracted the goat ; 
returned to the town, and the first person he| how, lastly, he had led the old gentleman 
| Met was the old man, who, of course, failed! into the marsh, by pinching the goat's tail 
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' to recognise him. For Lithuanian cunning 
to have fair play, it must have Lithuanian 
dulness to work upon. 

“Ts that goat for sale, worthy youth ?” 

“Of a truth is it, good father, an any one 
will give ten florins for the same.” 

“Marry. I will buy it; for, lo! when I 
came to town this morning, I had with me a 
white goat, of which a scurvy knave hath 
robbed me. I may say ‘robbed’ with a 
good grace ; for, though I gave him the poor 
beast with my own hands, he never paid me 
the price I demanded, but vauished like a 
thing of nought.” 

The bargain was again concluded over a 
glass, and again did Slyboots escape without 
paying into the corn-field, where he painted 
the goat black all over. Returning once 
more to the town, the first person he met 
was again the old man, who, again failing to 
recognise him, again purchased the goat for 
ten florins. Little docile as he had hitherto 
been to the instructions of experience, the 
old man, on this occasion, refrained from 
crowning the bargain with a social glass, 
and walked straight home. 

First he put the blackened goat into the 
stable, the door of which he neglected to lock; 
then he proceeded to the house, and told his 
wife that he had performed a series of in- 
tricate commercial operations, the ultimate 
result of which was the exchange of the 
white goat for a black one. The old lady 
listened with small admiration, and when, on 
visiting the stable with her thick-headed 
spouse, she found no goat whatever, her rage 
knew no bounds. Nay, she vociferously 
stated her conviction, that the money ob- 
tained by the sale of the white goat had been 
expended on tap-room luxuries, and that the 
commercial operations so circumstantially 
narrated were but the creations of a brandy- 
heated brain. The old gentleman answered 
the accusation by setting off immediately in 
search of the missing animal, and as he soon 
heard a bleating in his vicinity, he proceeded 
in the direction of the sound, A veritable 
ignis fatuus was that unfortunate bleat. It 
led the pursuer to a marsh ; and it induced 
him to step into the marsh, and it caused him 
to cast off a considerable portion of his habi- 
liments that he might go deeper into the 
marsh. But the goat was never found ; the 
clothes disappeared from the spot in which 
they had been laid; and the old gentleman 
went home a sadder, a colder, and we trust, 
a wiser man, 

When the robbers heard from Slyboots the 
narration of these facts; when they heard 
him describe how, without change of attire, 
he had passed for three several persons in the 
eyes of one individual, and had robbed that 
individual three times over; how he had 
followed the dupe to the stable, and observing 
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as he carried it in his arms, and had thus] 
become the possessor of a wardrobe in addi- 
tion to the previous booty ; the stern ruffians 
murmured applause, and stating their opinion 
that the time of apprenticeship should be 
regulated by degrees of proficiency, not by | 
length of service, declared that Slyboots 
had now fully served his time. He therefore 
bade them farewell, and proceeded to his kind 
uncle, who, rejoicing to find that he had fully 
realised the promise of his youth, at once 
og in his hand a large sum of money, that 
ne might start in business with capital as 
well as talent. 

How is life regulated by accident ! Scarcely 
had Slyboots Jeft his uncle’s home, than an 
event occurred which caused him to abandon 
the profession in which he had hoped to 
make so brilliant a figure. Stopping at a 
public-house to take a: glass of beer, his bag 
of gold attracted the eyes of the respectable 
widow by whom the business of the establish- 
ment was conducted. She at once explained 
to him that a male superintendent would 
give an improved turn to her affairs, and 
that if he would marry her daughter, and 
take the management of the public-house 
into his own hands, he would confer a real 
obligation. Slyboots jumped at the offer, 
and abandoning all thoughts of the heath 
and the forest, espoused the blushing maiden, 
oe employed his capital “in the public 
ine.” 

His old friends the robbers soon heard of 
his whereabout, and two of them determined 
to pay him a visit. Like many other persons, 
who are not robbers, they contrived to make 
their call at a time when they were sure not 
to find their friend at home, and entering the 
house with an easy air, coolly told the ladies 
that they were the brothers of mine host, 
respectively belonging to the gentle crafts of 
joiner and wheelwright. They were very sorry 
their brother was out, but really they could 
not stop, and so they departed, followed by 
the curtsies of the ladies, but not until they 
had observed a huge fatted hog hanging up 
in the cart-house. ‘This they removed at the 
earliest opportunity, and when Slyboots, re- 
turning, heard of these brothers and missed 
the hog, he at once bethought him of his 
comrades on the heath. 

Immediate pursuit was resolved upon, and 
Slyboots, plunging into the neighbouring 
forest, soon overtook the robbers. One had 
sat down to rest, while the other, with 
the hog on his back, was groping his way 
through the darkness. 

“Let me have a turn, now, comrade,” said 
Slyboots to the foremost robber, “thou hast 
carried that load long enough.” 

“Thou wast ever a kind comrade,” was the 
answer of the robber, who of course thought 
that he was addressing his companion, and, | 
without hesitation, he placed the hog on the! 
shoulders of Slyboots, who at once set off in 
a homeward direction. 
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‘once, there and then—the two robbers dis. 


{Conducted by 


When the hindmost robber had overtaken | 
the foremost one, a little conversation re. 
vealed the true state of affairs; and they 
both cried out with wrath, not unqualified by 
admiration : “Slyboots is still Sly boots, after 
all!” However, no time was to be lost, so at 


i 


guised themselves as women, and putting 
their best feet foremost, were enabled to 
meet Slyboots at the entrance to his own 
premises. The source of the female attire, 
thus rapidly put on, is not recorded in 
Lithuanian history ; but the disguise must 
have been most efficient, as it caused even 
the shrewd Slyboots to take one of the 
robbers for his mother-in-law, and the other 
for his wife. I 
“Well, hast thou got the hog?” said the | 
more strapping of the two. | 
“ Marry have I, mother-in-law,” responded | 
Slyboots. 
“Then give it us, and we'll take it in-doors, 
while thou lockest up everything outside,” | 
was the artful suggestion, which was answered | 
by another transfer of the hog. 
When Slyboots had os up every gate | 
and door, he walked into the house, and not | 
poronring the hog, asked his wife where she | 
ad put it. | 
“The hog,” said she, “didst thou get it, | 
then ?” 
“ Of course, I did,” said he. 
“I,” said she, “have never clapped eyes | 
on it. | 
“Come, come, no nonsense,” said he, “I | 
gave it into thine own hands at the gate | 
yard.” 
“Why, by my halidom, I have never | 
crossed the threshold of the door!” | 
The acute mind of Slyboots was not long in | 
divining the truth; and as he had been rather | 
caustic in his remarks, when the ladies had | 
allowed the prize to be carried off by the | 
robbers in the first instance, he set out in pur- | 
suit of the marauders with even more than | 
his wonted rapidity, in order to avoid an | 
infliction of the lex talionis. | 
When he reached the forest, he found that | 
the luxurious rascals had lighted a fire to 
broil a ham, which they had already cut from | 
the hog. As the fire had got low, they were 
searching for wood, each in a different direc- | 
tion, and his mode of operation was at once | 
decided. Taking a stick in his hand, he | 
administered a hearty thrashing to the stump 
of a tree, shouting all the time, in piteous 
tones, “I won’t do it again; I won't doit | 
again !” Each robber, hearing the thwacks 
and the cries, concluded that his comrade was 
overpowered, and on this hypothesis both ran | 
away. But Slyboots took up the hog, and | 
went home. tf 
Chance brought the robbers once more | 
together, 
“In good troth, thy hue must be of the 
blackest and the bluest !” said the first, with | 
a derisive kind of pity. 











‘B) both the robbers: 
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“ Nay, rather look to thine own skin; for a 
| short while ago thou didst howl an it were a 
whipped cur.” 

“Whipped cur thyself, when thou didst 

frighten all the birds in the wood with thine 
womanly wailings.” 
' This interchange of sharp remarks led to 
/ a mutual explanation, and the result of the 
| mutual explanation was the united shout of 
“ Slyboots is still Slyboots, 
after all !” 

Resolved not to be outdone, they returned 
to the residence of their crafty acquaintance. 
| To their agreeable surprise, though the out- 
| houses were locked up, the window of the 
one room was open, and close to the sill, by 
_ the dim light of a rush-light, might be seen 
_ the lifeless form of the hog, with the broiled 
ham laid upon it. 

_ “Marry,” quoth the first robber, “this is 
not like Slyboots, to put the fatted hog by an 
open window, and to light a candle that one 
| may find the way to it.” 
| Too much good fortune hath blunted his 
wits at last,” said the second robber. And he 
laid his hand upon the ham. But at that very 
| instant Slyboots, whose wits were as keen as 
ever, and who was standing beside the window 
with a sword in his hand, struck off the most 
prominent finger at a blow. 

“Phew !” said the second robber, “the ham 
is still hot.” 

“Out upon thee for a dullard,” growled 
the first robber. “How could the ham keep 
hot, after being carried all the way from the 
forest. It won’t burn me, I’ll warrant thee.” 
So saying, he thrust in Avs hand, when down 
again came the sword, and off went a finger. 

“By the mass, I am a finger the poorer,” 
shouted the first robber. 

“Serve thee right, for a hard-hearted 
churl,” said the second ; “that is my case, too, 
only thou would’st give me no pity.” 

“Humph,” retorted the first, and they both 

| looked at each other for some minutes, at 
the end of which they both exclaimed, with 

- voice, “Slyboots is still Slyboots, after 

'? 

So they went their way, and were never 

_ heard of more. 


_ THE AFFLICTED DUKE OF SPINDLES. 


Know thyself; examine thyself; keep a 
strict watch over thyself; for thy body is a 
frail machine that will soon fall to pieces, if 

| Rot carefully preserved. From the head 
downwards, or the feet upwards, thou art 
| subject to disease, deformity, and decay. Thy 
| hair will drop off, will change colour, will 
| turn grey. Thy teeth will become unsightly, 
| black, hollow, aching. Thy back will become 
| Tound-shouldered, and thy elbows will stick 
| Outwards instead of inwards. 


} Bails grubby. 
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| Thy hands | 
will become coarse, red, short, thick; thy’! 
Thy stomach will protrude | 
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and thy waist will assume'unwieldy dimen- 
sions, Thy legs, unable to support unyield- 
ingly the superincumbent weight, will bow 
out at the calves, or bend inwards at the 
knees, ‘Thy feet will become painfully 
fruitful in corns and bunions, and thy face 
at one extremity of thy miserable body 
will fall into graceless contortions in sym- 
pathy with the pain which thou art suffering 
at the other extremity. Thy complexion 
will lose its brilliant purity under sun, and 
rain, and hail, and snow and frost, and those 
darting eyes of which thou art so justly 
—but, alas! so vainly—proud, will become 
under the combined effects of dust and east 
wind, a couple of weak and watery orgaus 
encompassed by a rim of inflammatory cuticle. 
As to thy heart, thy liver, and all the other 
sacred mysteries ever closely hidden within 
the perishable casket, are they not more 
delicate and wonderful in their silent retire- 
ment—more prone to suffer derangement and 
decay—than those ruder portions of the same 
weak machine, whose place it is to come in 
immediate contact with the rough elements 
of the outer world ? 

Such were my thoughts, a curious mixture 
of the styles of philosophical reflection pecu- 
liar to the pulpit and the advertising nostrum 
vendor, in the early part of a dull, melan- 
choly October day. I was that Pariah of 
fashion, the man about town, when town was 
nothing but a lifeless desert, The hard 
necessities of the law required my presence 
for an uncertain period to sign deeds, and 
perform other acts connected with the con- 
veyance of a large estate, and I was chained 
by this legal spell within sight and call of 
Lincoln’s Inn, at a period of the year when 
every other living creature of my class was 
disporting himself upon mountain and river, 
lake and sandy beach. I wandered moodily 
up the once gay thoroughfares, now gay no 
longer with the rolling carriages and the 
brilliant members of the promenade. If 
passed my once comfortable, exclusive club- 
house, and found it in the hands of brick- 
layers’ labourers, with huge white-washing 
ladders standing in the principal rooms, and 
planks projecting from the open windows 
into the street. I looked in the newspapers 
for topics of interest, and found them not. I 
wandered with a strange fascination towards 
those large, dark, silent houses, whose hos- 
pitable doors had once been open to me at all 
hours ot the day. I saw, for one fleeting 
moment, the beaming face of a young male 
friend within the hooded recesses of a Han- 
som cab, I rushed forward to stay his 
progress, but my eye quickly detected the too 
expressive rug and portmanteau upon the 
top under the driver's elbows, and I drew 
back, suffering the vehicle to go unmolested 
on its joyous way, leaving me in a solitude 
more depressing than ever. Listless aud 
aimless, as I sauatered up one dull street 


youd the natural space allotted to man,'and down another, I became painfully con- 
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limited power of self-dependence. I began 


to commune with myself, and see how help- | 


less and wretched a thing I was, when society 
was suddenly and completely taken from me. 
I began to know myself, and I did not 
appear to improve upon acquaintance. The 


more I carried on this self-examination, the | 
more contemptible did I appear in my own | 


eyes. For years I had gone placidly on in 
ignorance of my mental and moral weakness ; 
what if my physical condition had been 
silently deteriorating? This idea led me 
into the reflections before recorded, and, 
partly from fear, partly from curiosity, and 
partly for occupation, I resolved to get as 
much information about myself as talent 
could furnish and money purchase, 

The first step that I took with the view of 
knowing myself, was to ring at the door of 
an eminent chiropodist. He was within, of 
course, as it was his business to be. I was 
conducted by a footman in a splendid livery, 
upa noble staircase into a drawing-room fur- 
nished with all, and a little more of, the glass 
and satin that taste has ordained to be 


necessary for the proper fitting up of such | 


an apartment. A luxurious easy-chair was 
placed for me near the table in the centre of 
the rooms, and I was mildly and deferentially 
told that the professor would be with me in 
a few minutes. In the meantime I was left 
to contemplate his portraits as he appeared 
while extracting the corns of three crowned 
heads—or rather six crowned feet—of Europe, 
and those of an Eastern monarch, who, from 
his undoubted Arab origin, ought never to 
have been troubled with shoes, much less 
with corns. When these works of art 
had had their proper destined effect upon my 
mind, the professor—a coarse, fat man— 
entered, arrayed in a crimson velvet dressing- 
gown, with a smoking-cap to match. I rose 
to greet him, but he bounded forward with 
an air of what was meant to be charming 
amiability and consideration for my bodily 
sufferings, and begged that I would on no 
account disturb myself. 

“My dear sir,” he began, “I have seen too 
many cases of your kind not to know how 
exiremely grateful a little rest must be. 
Allow me to take off your boots and 
socks.” 

He placed a small black velvet cushion for 
me to rest my feet upon, and in a few seconds 
those supposed suffering members were ex- 
posed to his view. 

“ Ah,” he exclaimed, “ the very thing I ex- 
pected ; exactly the same as the young Duke 
of Spindles, who was here the other day ! Do 
you know his grace ?” 

I replied that I did not. 

“ A very affable young nobleman,” he con- 
tinued, pinching my toes with his fore-finger 
and thumb, “ extraordinarily so, when we con- 
sider what his grace must have suffered with 
his feet before his grace came to me. I think, 
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scious, perhaps for the first time, of my very | sir, that I extracted from his grace’s right 


| foot, alone, in a simple morning, no less than | 


five and forty corns of different degrees of 
magnitude !” 


ment. 


“Yes, sir,” he resumed, “and I did more | 


than that. I cured his grace of one of the 
my notice during a long and active profes 
sional career. ‘Cure me of that bunion,’ said 
his grace, ‘and you will earn my everlasting 
gratitude. It embitters my youth, it darkeng 
the festive board, it gnaws me like a vulture, 
it comes between me and the legitimate 
pleasures of the ball-room, which I am s0 
well fitted by age, appearance, and posi 
tion to enjoy.’ I put out my talent, sir, and 
his grace went away another man. The hun- 
dred guineas that his grace presented me 
with were soon spent, but the diamond-ring 
that he gave me I shall preserve and wear by 
a grace’s desire, to the last day of my 
ife.” 

He displayed a ring, 

“His grace must have been peculiarly 
afflicted,” I observed. 

“Not at all, sir; not at all. In fact, 
between ourselves, corns and bunions are the 





that illustrious 
male or female. 
blood.” 

While this conversation, or rather broken 
monology was going on, the manipulation of 
my feet continued, and small pea-looking 
lumps of some drab material were, from time 
to time, placed upon a silver salver standing 
on the table. 

“You must be a person of extraordinary 
| fortitude,” he resumed, “to have endured 
what you must have endured, for so long a 
period. Are you aware that I have 
already extracted thirty-two corns from your 
feet 7.” 

I was not aware of the fact, 

“This,” he observed, taking one of the peas 
from the salver, “is what causes the pain in 
the foot. It is the seed, or needle of the 
corn, which being pressed down by the boot, 
enters that portion of the flesh which is not 
benumbed or hardened, and produces that 
sharp, pricking pain, popularly known as 
‘ shooting.’” P 

The professor rose with a look of trium- 
phant satisfaction, and I replaced my socks and 
boots. 

“There,” he exclaimed, as I stood up once 
more, “you feel another man now, and will 
walk down-stairs very differently from the 
way in which you walked up them.” 

I certainly did walk away differently, for 
I was thirty-two pounds lighter. Each corn 
or pea was charged a sovereign, and thirty- 
two pounds was the cost of my first lesson in 
the difficult art of knowing myself. 


body is free from them, 
It is an infallible sign of 





The uext place that I found myself in was 


I exhibited a polite degree of astonish. | 


most awful bunions that has ever come under | 


great curse of our aristocracy. Not one of | 
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| the dep6t for the sale of the celebrated 
boot ; where I must have wandered, though | 


unconsciously, thinking of my feet. [ was 
received by the master of the shop with ten- 
| derness almost approaching to affection, and 
| I marvelled much that any mere money- 


payment could purchase so much real and | 
My feet were handled | 
with cousiderate care, and their measure | 


unaffected kindness, 


| was taken as if they had been made of the 
' most delicate glass, 

“Dear, dear,” exclaimed the proprietor and 
| inventor—a stout, puffy man, whose face was 
_ now very red from his stooping position— 

“you ought to have come to me before ; if 


you had gone another month, sir, under the 
old system of boots—only another month, sir, 
you would have been a hopeless cripple 
“Indeed,” I replied. 
“Tt was only the other day that the young 
Duke of Spindles 
“i ve your pardon,” I interrupted, “ what 
e ’ 


'?? 
. 


” 


“The young Duke of Spindles,” he re- 
turned “It was only the other day that he 
_ came to me in such condition, that if I had 
not known my business, sir, his grace would 
have hobbled on crutches for the remainder 
of his life.” 

“Was he grateful?” I inquired. 

“Sir,” said the proprietor and inventor 
rather pompously, “his grace presented me 
with that letter of acknowledgment hanging 
over your head, and this diamond ring, which 

he begged me to wear for his sake.” 

As | paid my money—no inconsiderable 
sum—and left the place, my benefactor 

| begged that I would not walk too much for 
the next month, and that I would take a 
bran foot-bath at least three times a-week. I 
had learned and paid for lesson number two, 
and in trying to know myself, I was begin- 
ning to understand my neighbours. 

Inext found myself in the studio of a pho- 
tographic artist, whose portraits were cele- 

| brated for their happy fidelity. He prided 
himself on being a remarkably plain- 
speaking man—a man who never flattered 
anyone, no matter what his rank and influence 
might be. After spending some time in 
arranging my posture, he expressed his dis- 
satisfaction with me in these terms : 

| “Your face, sir, is quite out of drawing ; 
your nose inclines cousiderably to the left 
side; and, to make matters worse, your 

_ ‘Tight cheek is half as large again as the left.” 

“You're not very complimentary,” I re- 
plied. 

“Sir,” said he, “I always give my visitors 

| &eandid opinion. It was only the other day 
that I nearly offended the young Duke of 
Spindles——” 

“The Duke of-——?” 

“Spindles, sir, The Duke of Spindles was 
| not offended, sir, by the bluntness of my re- 
| Marks, in telling him that if his head was only 

48 well-proportioned as his legs and feet, he 
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would have been a perfect Apollo Belvidere. 
His grace, however, after a little while, had 
the good sense to admit the justice of my 
criticism, and he is now one of the firmest 
patrons that I have.” 

This was another stage gained in self- 
knowledge. The next step carried me to 
the shop of an artist celebrated for his skill 
in adorning the human frame with clothes. 

“May I inquire,” asked the artist, mildly, 
“ who made your last garments ?” 

“ Certainly,” I replied, and I gave him the 
required information. 

“T thought so,” he returned, addressing 
himself to a prim man who was cutting out 





cloth behind a counter ; “some more of their 
failures, Jenkins!” 

“ Yes, sir,” was the mechanical response, 

“ Scarcely a day passes, sir,” he said, turn- 
ing to me, “but what [ have a customer 
from that quarter. My best patron—the 
young Duke of ” (“ Spindles,” I could not 
help interpolating) —“ came to me in that 
way, didn’t he Jenkins ?” 

“ Yes, sir,” replied the prim cutter. 

“ We must pad your coat considerably be- 
hind,” resumed the master artist; “ for, 
although you may not be aware of it, your 
shoulder blades are very prominent; so much 
so as almost to reach a deformity, which it is 
our business to hide. As you have a decided 
tendency to corpulence, your waistcoats must 
be single-breasted, and your trowsers must 
be made full, to conceal a little inclination 
inwards at the knees. But” (he continued, 
rising into enthusiasm with his subject), “as 
I said to his grace the young Duke of 
Spindles, the other day, if it was not for these 
little deflections of the human frame, where 
would be our Art? We might as well, sir, 
be common slop-sellers !” 

Still endeavouring to acquire the power of 
knowing myself, another half-hour found me 
closeted with the renowned Doctor Grumpus, 
who had evidently formed himself on the 
traditional model of the equally renowned 
Doctor Abernethy. The doctor—who was 
the consulting physician of several Life as- 
surance offices—in addition to his gruffness, 
had acquired a habit of treating patients as 
if they were under an examination for a 
policy. 

“Now, sir!” said he, “ what’s the matter 
with you? Pork chops?” 

I explained to him briefly, the object of 
my visit, which was to gain a general know- 
ledge of my health and bodily prospects. 

“ Was your father ever mad ?” he inquired. 

‘“* Never.” 

“ Mother ?” 

“ Never.” 

“ Both dead ?” 

* Both.” 

“ Age 1” 

“ Between fifty and sixty.” 

“ Both 7” 

“ Both,” 
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“Good! Had the measles ?” 


which the composition was to drip as it ran | 
“Yes.” off my head. When the washing was finished, | 
“ Come here !” 'the usual remarks began on the part of my 
I went as requested, and received a sharp | operator. 
punch in the stomach from the fist of the) “Hair is greyer than it ought to be, sir, 
doctor, whose head was immediately stuck | for a gentleman of your age. Falling off a 
against my waistband, listening, as it appeared | little at the top, too. You should try our 
to me, to the ticking of my watch. |warm sea-water baths. Did you ever try 
“ Breathe!” he said, and I obeyed. |our pediluvium, fragrant vapour, and siesta 
“You'll do,” he continued, “if you don’t | to follow?” 
drink too much, Five guineas !—Come in.” “ Never,” I replied, “ but as you recom- 
Although I had heard no sound, a footman | mend the warm sea-water baths, 1’ll try one,” | 
entered, in obedience to the last summons,| “Yes, sir; thank you, sir. Thomas !” (this | 
and announced the young Duké of Spindles. | was shouted downa pipe) “warm sea-water,” | 
“ Back surgery,” replied the concise doctor.| I was conducted to a dark apartment in | 
As I bowed myself out I saw no signs of a|the basement—probably what was once the 
ducal presence, although I leoked curiously— | cellar, now lighted with gas—and in the corner | 
and thus ended my fifth lesson. | I observed a large trough filled with the in- | 
I next rang the bell at a door on which | vigorating spring. When I was thoroughly 
was a large brass plate with “Madame | immersed, I was left to my reflections, and | 
Dubois, épileuse,” upon it in prominent | very melancholy they were. I compared my 
characters, I was wine into a room in| condition, confined in a dirty tank, in a | 
many respects like the chiropodist’s, where I| gloomy coal-cellar, with that of my friends, 
was received by a middle-aged female, who | who were taking their sea-water under the 
desired me to take a seat while she prepared chalk cliffs,on the free, open, peblly beach, 
the necessary implements to extract my grey|I audibly cursed the delays of the law 











hairs. She commenced her operations with | 
two pairs of pincers. 

“ Milor’s hair was vara fine—vara charm- 
ing—much like de air of de young Duc 
de ” 

“Don’t mention his name. 
already.” 

“ Monsieur ?” 

“Spindles, Am I right?” 
“Parfaitement. Milor le young Duc is 
just a leetle—a vara leetle—grey ; but he | 
= taken it in time, and it would not spread 

—O no!’ 

Half an hour passed in this way, at the 
end of which time some twenty hairs were 
displayed upon a white cloth on the table. 
Two were visibly grey, the others were said 
to be in a state of transition—dangerous com- 
panions, likely to corrupt the remainder of 
the flock if suffered to remain. I paid the 
fee cheerfully—three guineas and a half—and 
went direct to a barber’s to pursue my in- 
vestigations in the same direction. 

The barber’s was not a vulgar barber's ; 
not a place with a pole sticking out, and an 
old copy of a Sunday paper to amuse the 
customers, but an establishment that had 
kept pace with the times, if it had not/| 
shot a little a-head of them. It was a series | 
of saloons, replete with every luxury of the 
toilet; artists of rare manipulative skill ;| 
baths of every kind, even warm sea-water| 
baths, I placed myself before a pier-glass, | 
and was immediately waited on by the leading 
man in the house: who prepared a sham- 
pooing mixture, not unlike the materials for 
a pancake. There were eggs, and rum and| 
water, and a thing like a milking-pail, in| 


I know it 


which kept me in town,and I became an ardent | 


legal reformer from that hour. As these 
thoughts were passing through my mind, I 
became suddenly conscious of an intense 
feeling of disgust at my bath, and the whole 
truth at once dawned upon me, I was soak- 
ing in a mess of pot-liquor. Sea-water it 
was, certainly, but it had been several days 
—perhaps weeks—in the wood, and several 
hours—perhaps days—in the boiler. Its 
whole history passed before me ; its transfer 
to a cask on the coast of Kent or Sussex; 
its journey to London in the luggage-van of 
the railway ; its period of delay in the com- 
pany’s storehouses; its jolting voyage in 
one of Pickford’s vans; its second delay 
at the carrier’s warehouses ; finally, its de 
livery at the door of the hair-dresser. 
Ten en of pork, stewed for six hours in ten 
gallons of water, would have made a bath as 
wholesome and inviting. I leaped with @ 
shudder from the greasy pool, and lost no 
time in making my way to the upper apart- 
ments. I had spent the whole day, and 
nearly fifty pounds, in learning to know my- 
self ; and in the effort I had but extended my 
knowledge of a certain class of my fellow- 
creatures. As I passed through the saloons 
where the “pediluvium, fragrant vapour, and 
siesta to follow ” were administered, I heard 
the voice of one who was evidently indulging 
in these Eastern luxuries, crying aloud in & 
decided tone—evidently under the impres- 
sion that there was something which the 
waiter had omitted to bring: 

“Now, then! That siesta!” 

Could that voice have belonged to the young, 
shadowy, afflicted Duke of Spindles ? 
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